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THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA. 
THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL.D., PRESIDENT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLOWING COURSES: 
I. IN GENERAL LIT: TURE. 1. The Classical Course. 2. The Latin-ScientificCourse. 3. The Course 


I. IN oes. 1. The Course in Civil Engineering. 2. The Course in Mechanical Engineering. 
3, 4. Courses in Mining Engineering and M urgy- 5, The Course in Electrical Engineer- 
ing. 6. The Course in Analytical Chemistry. 7. The Course in Architecture. 

The University is situated at South Bethlehem, on the Lehigh River, at the junction of the Lehigh Valley, the New Jersey 

Central, and the Reading (North Pennsylvania) Railroads. New York is ninety-two and Philadelphia fifty-seven miles distant. 

Entrance examinations are held at University in June and September. Leg oa will be made for local examinations 
at various peints in June, with reference to which iedovesation will be furnished on application 
It is regerded as highly desirable that the examiners should receive from principals of preparatory schools 
statements with reference to those whom they send up as candidates for entrance, indicating as clearly and fully 
as possible, in each case, the teacher's opinion of the candidate’s character and scholarship and fitness for enter- 
upon collegiate wora ; and such statements will receive careful consideration, in connection with the results 


entrance examinations. 
For further information, and for Registers, address : 
THE PRESIDENT OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


SCHOOL BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW SCHOOL BOOKS AND MAPS. 





Special inducements to teachers and others experienced in school book work. Address 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., 
61 EAST NINTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


“Willian & Rogen’ (sector Are the Best’ 


TEXT-BOOKS 


This is the verdict of hundreds of teachers who have used these books, the titles of which ar : New Complete, New Introduc- 
tive, and First Lessons in Bookkeeping. These books are practically self teaching, and are th m.+t popular and widely-used 
works on the subject. They are high in grade and !ow in price. Specimen pages free to teachers. ae 

11-2 WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago. 
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For pamphlet giving full information apply to In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 

Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 

M. CHAMBERLAIN, upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 

— Cambridge, Mass. | their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt | 
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aetmetitotlon will commence September 10, 1895. Hundred Orders, $2.00. 
New college pulidies. i ovuipped spborstories. 
paced, Seacker®. naw anda Books Printed to Special Order: 
With Name of District and C , and other Blanks, in- 
4. 56 Indiana Ave, Citnage cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed io goad style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS MINISTRY OF DESIRE FLINT. 


BY MRS. TERRY COOKE. 


“*T pon’t know,”’ said Mrs. Simmons, 
shaking her head. ‘‘I don’t know what 
on airth Mr. Styles’s folks will do. 
She is dredful delicate, ’nd he’s got dear 
knows what a-ailin’ of him—muinisters’ 
complaints, dyspepsia, ‘nd suthin’ or 
nuther in his throat; and there’s them 
two peepin’, miser’ble children. They 
haint ben here but goin’ on three months, 
’nd their help’s goin’ to leave—don’t like 
the country. 


them Irish be! Anybody would think 


to hear ’em talk, they’d lived in first- | 
class houses to home, and had the best of | 


society and all the privileges.” 

‘‘That's so,’’ heartily returned Uncle 
Israel Jinks, who was leaning on Mrs. 
Simmons’ gate, having, as he phrased it, 
‘‘a dish o’ talk,’’ while three curious 
hens eyed and squawked about his pigs’ 
pail filled with the morning collection, 
and, at last growing bolder, began to 
pick at the contents. 

‘*That’s so, marm ; them sort of folks 
is like the wind—allers a blowin’. I've 
observed considerable, bein’ in years, an’ 
allers keepin’ my eyes open 
allers noticed that the things folks make 


the most fuss over is things they hain’t | 
| cracked voice and a glimmer of suspense 


got. Now, you never see in your life a 


married man that’s by a long sight the | 


weaker vessel of the two, but what he’ll 


be a-tellin’ how he’s master in his own | 


family, how he w// be obeyed, ’nd so 


forth ’nd so on. 


Land alive, how notional | 





and I’ve | 
| now?’’ 


And I never see a | 


gossipin’ woman but what laid it on to 
her neighbor so fashion: ‘I don’t know 
nothin’ ’nd I wouldn’t say it for nothin’, 
but Sister Smith thinks.’ That's human 
natur,’ Miss Simmons. We all hear the 
sermon for the folks in the next pew. 
Human natur’ is queer, queer, onac- 
countable.”’ 

‘* Well!’ snapped Mrs. Simmons, who 
seemed to feel a thorn in Uncle Israel’s 
illustrations somewhere, ‘‘ that ain’t the 
p'int we was aimin’ at. We've all got 
human natur’, and there ain't no other 
natur’ to be born with, so we've got to 
lump it. The p’int is, can anybody in 
this town be got to help Miss Styles fora 
spell—anybody that’ll stay till they can 
better themselves ?”’ 

Uncle Israel lifted his straw hat with 
one hand a little way, and began to 
scratch his head. Why some people 
always do this might afford a text fora 
physiological lecture; but we have no 


| time to improve the subject—enough to 


say that by this process the old man did 
raise an idea, or seemed to, such as it was. 

‘* What should you say to Desire Flint, 

There was a hesitating sound in the 
in the faded blue eye as he spoke. 

‘*Desire Flint!!!’ No hesitation in 
Mrs. Simmons’ prompt reply. ‘‘ Why, 
Uncle Israel, she ain’t no better than a 
fool! anyways, not much.’’ 
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**She ain’t a fool; she ain’t nobody’s 
fool,’’ was the meditative answer. 
‘*Desire’s simple, but sometimes I think 
a good many folk would be better fora 
grain of her simpleness; ’nd she’s real 
handy if you tell her just exactly what to 
do an’ how to doit. Dr. Porter said she 
nussed old Miss Green splendid, jest as 
faithful as could be, nuthin’ forgot or 
slighted. There’s suthin’ in that, now, 
I tell you.”’ 

‘* Well, she does say the qneerest things. 
You know yourself how she up and told 
Deacon Mather he was a wolf.’’ 

‘‘I know, I know, she speaks in 
meetin’, that’s a fact; and she’s got the 
Bible to her tongue’s end, ‘nd she 
b’lieves in ’t, lock ’nd stock. Now we 
all know ’t won’t do to swallow the Bible 
whole that way. Where should we be if 
wedid. Goody gracious! Miss Simmons, 
what ef you should up an’ give black 
Ceesar half your cabbages jest ’cause he 
gin you half o’ his early corn last year 
when your crop gin out ?”’ 

There was a momentary twinkle in 
Uncle Israel’s eye as he made this re- 
mark, and Mrs. Simmons winced; but 
she recovered herself with great presence 
of mind. 

‘*Mebbe ‘t wouldn’t be so bad in a 
minister’s family.’’ 

‘* Ministers is men,’’ dryly rejoined the 
old man. To which undeniable fact Mrs. 
Simmons assented by silence. 

‘*Then Desire is fust-rate with chil- 
dren.’’ 

‘* She’d considerable better be fust-rate 
at hard work,’’ retorted the good woman. 

‘*Shoo! shoo! Git out o’ that, you 
consarned critturs!’’ squeaked Uncle 
Israel to the hens. He knew when he 
had said enough, so he lifted his pail and 
walked away. But the idea took root in 
Mrs. Simmons’ mind and flourished. 
Poor, pale Mrs. Styles would have wel- 
comed into her house a gorilla that could 
wash and iron and not live on the chil- 
dren as a steady diet; so in a week Desire 
Flint was set over the parsonage kitchen. 

She did not look like a gorilla in the 
least. A patient, over-driven look char- 
acterized her face at the first glance. It 
was pale, and the cheek-bones high; the 
mouth full and sweet, half-closing over 
prominent teeth, a pair of large, sad, 
gray eyes, and a high, smooth forehead 
completing a visage that, after the tired 
look passed away, as it did when she 
spoke or smiled, was utterly simple; not 











like a child’s which has a sense of 
humor, of coquetry, of perception even, 
in its round, soft lineaments, but more 
like the face of a baby, that receives all 
things as they seem to be, that accepts 
but does not impart, except passively. 

No doubt there was something odd 
about Desire. She was an orphan. Her 
father died before her birth, and her 
mother, a weak, amiable girl, left poor 
and helpless, died when her baby came, 
for pure want of “‘ grit,’’ the doctor said; 
so baby went to the poor-house, a silent, 
unsmiling, but healthy child, who made 
no trouble and grew up in ways of the 
most direct obedience—her great fault 
being a certain simple credulity, that in 
its excess was so near utter folly that she 
passed for half-witted. Nothing ever 
made Desire lie. Nobody could lie to 
her, even in the absurdest way, and not 
be believed. She was teased and tor- 
mented at school till all the boys and 
most of the girls found it too easy of do- 
ing to be an amusement, and conceived a 
dull sort of respect for a girl who was too 
simple to comprehend unkindness or evil. 
The only book that fell into her way at 
the poor house was her father’s old Bible, 
that had been carefully laid aside for her; 
and over this she pored Sundays and 
sometimes of a rainy day, till she almost 
knew it by heart and received it with ab- 
solute and unquestioning faith. It pro- 
duced a curious effect upon a character so 
direct as hers. All things were brought 
to its pages and tried as by the only 
standard; and all things were to her 
either right or wrong. Her logic was 
stringent, -her obedience instant; but it 
was a great nuisance to have her about 
among common folks! Such people nat- 
urally are nuisances, this is no world for 
them, and poor Desire’s home at the 
poor-house became a permanent one. 
She labored there with a good will, and 
once in a while she went out to nurse 
some poor body suffering under mortal 
illness, who could not pay for more able 
attendance and who was too ill to be a 
stumbling-block to Desire’s practical 
Christianity and to incur her remark or 
rebuke; so that she fairly earned her liv- 
ing. But it was a great pleasure to her 
now to be brought into a new home 
where there were children; for children 
were the delight of her heart, and there 
were five of these delightful, troublesome, 
tormenting comforts in the Styles family, 
besides the baby. 
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Poor little Mrs. Styles was a minister’s 
wife. In her girlhood she had imagined 
this to be an honor almost beyond her 
ambition—a sort of halfway saintship, 
that should open the very doors of heaven 
to her while yet on earth; and when she 
reached this awful pinnacle and became 
the promised bride of the Reverend 
Samuel Styles, a tall, pale, solemn youth, 
with his head in the clouds, her real 
human love mingled with the super- 
human aspect of the matter, till she felt, 
as a certain old schoolmaster used to say, 
‘‘exalted to heaven on the point of a 
privilege.’’ But when she was fairly 
married to her adored Samuel and set in 
her place as official ‘‘minister’s wife’’ 
over a small parish, where the salary was 
just enough to starve on, and half paid at 
that, pretty little Nellie Styles found out 
that, as Uncle Israel said ‘‘ ministers are 
men,’’ and heaven is no nearer their 
wives than it is to other people. 

The Reverend Samuel had been re- 
solved on entering the ministry from 
early childhood; he had been educated 
by a widowed mother to that end; he 
had been shut up, like a half-fledged 
chicken in a coop, in that orthodox 


monastery, a theological seminary, for 
four years; crammed with good theology 
and poor food; plenty of Hebrew and no 
fresh air; Greek particles but not a par- 
ticle of exercise; a thorough and ex- 


haustive knowledge of the 
prophets, apostles, and saints, but no 
acquaintance with, or interest in, the 
lives of every-day people about him; a 
straight faith in his own creed and a sin- 
cere disgust at every other; and withal 
learning from the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded him an _ unconscious lesson, 
agreeable extremely to the natural man 
—a lesson of his own importance and 
superiority to the rest of mankind. 
Thanks to the vitality of the Christian 
religion, which will leaven the lump in 
due time and stand its own ground in 
defiance of all the stifling and cellarage 
it undergoes at the hands of trembling 
men, terrified lest air should overthrow 
it, and light blast it, the ministerial 
training schools of to-day are far superior 
to those of thirty years ago; and even in 
their first estate there were mighty men 
of valor, whose broad and healthy na- 
tures defied their cramping and withstood 
their mildew; but this man was by nature 
narrow and acid, the saving graces of his 
character being a deep though silent 
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affectionateness and a rugged honesty. 
But in spite of these traits, which needed 
sunshine and strength to develop them, 
he was turned out into the world a toler- 
ably good preacher and an intolerably 
selfish, dogmatic man. Men can some- 
times preach very well what they do not 
practice; so the Reverend Mr. Styles be- 
came a popular preacher and was exalted 
from one parish to another, till at last his 
health failed and he was forced to take 
charge of the church in Coventry, a little 
village among the New England hills, to 
try what comparative rest and high, pure 
air would do for him. 

3y this time Mrs. Styles had become 
quite convinced that the way to heaven is 

—‘‘a straight and thorny road 

And mortal spirits tire and faint,’’ 
even when one is a minister’s wife. She 
was a young thing when she married, 
helpless as American girls are apt to be, 
innocent, ignorant, loving, and with no 
constitution. Her first baby was at once 
a terror and a treasure. She gathered it 
from the gates of death and held the tiny 
blossom in unconscious hands for manya 
long day afterward; but sometimes in 
her secret heart she thought, as the heavy 
months rolled by, it was harder to live for 
it than to die for it. 

Her bedroom was small and dark; no 
sun cast reviving rays into its north win- 
dow. There was a large and pleasant 
chamber on the southeast corner of the 
house ; but—‘‘ of course I must have that 
for my study,’’ announced the minister, 
when they first inspected the parsonage. 

Then, nobody who had to write ser- 
mons could lose an hour of sleep ; there- 
fore it was the weary little mother who 
walked of a night up and down with the 
wailing child. And daily, while those 
sermons were in process, the house must 
be hushed to perfect silence, or they could 
never be written. 

Then came another baby. 
that time Mr. Styles had dyspepsia, and 
not only had to have his peculiar food, 
but a special preparation of it. What 
American woman of moderate purse and 
aching back does not know all that this 
implies in our present state of domestic 
servitude ? 

‘* Helen! this bread is sour!’’ was per- 
haps the only word spoken at the break- 
fast table by the poor man, whose temper 
certainly had no right to accuse the 
bread of acidity. But he had dyspepsia— 
that modern shield of Achilles which 


\ 


: 
And by 
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wards off all darts of accusation, which 
covers temper, incivility, injustice, selfish- 
ness, insolence, all under one broad 
shelter, and accredits to the stomach all 
the shortcomings of heart and soul ! 

Children came one after another to the 
broken-down, feeble, sweet little mother 
—two big, rosy boys, three delicate girls, 
and a blossom of a baby girl, born in 
Coventry, and six months old when 
Desire Flint came to the rescue. 

It did poor Nelly Styles’s heart good 
to see her kitchen scrubbed and set in 
order, as she came in that afternoon with 
baby in her arms. 

‘* Why, Desire,’’ she said, ‘‘ you have 
taken too much pains with the kitchen ; 
you might have left these windows till 
another day.”’ 

Desire regarded her with a vague, won- 
dering smile. 

‘*Yes, marm; but I like to do things 
with my might. That’s what Bible says.”’ 

Helen looked at the plain, simple face 
sharply. She was not in the habit of 


hearing such familiar reference to the 
Bible, and Desire spoke of it as familiarly 
as most people do of a receipt-book. By 
night Desire had the kitchen cleaned 


thoroughly, the kettle on, the table laid, 
the berries sorted and washed, the milk 
pitcher and great loaf of bread all in their 
places. Mrs. Styles came to her simple 
meal, to find all the children washed and 
brushed and everything in its accustomed 
place. It was in the poor little woman’s 
nature to be grateful and kind; so she 
praised Desire again, only to hear,— 

‘* Why, marm, I had to. Bible says: 
‘Let everything be done decently and in 
order.’’”’ 

‘You seem to use the Bible language 
very commonly, Desire,’’ said Mrs. Styles 
gravely. The great grey eyes stared at 
her questioningly. 

** Marm ?”’ 

‘** Why do you speak the Bible words so 
often, Desire, about every-day matters?’ 

‘*Oh ! well, Bible says: ‘Give us this 
day our daily bread,’ I expect.’’ 

Helen was rather staggered with the 
quotation. Desire turned 
there were no more to be said. 

In a week comparative comfort reigned 
in the parsonage. ‘* Dee,’’ as the children 
called her, was no eye-server. What she 
knew how to do was thoroughly done. 


If she could not learn the nicer arts of 


cooking, she could at least bake and 
broil by the clock, could knead and scrub 
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and wash with good will, and was de- 
voted to the children. At first she re- 
garded ‘‘the minister’’ with awful rever- 
ence; a respect he did not notice, being 
absorbed in the state of his soul and the 
state of his stomach, both of which would 
have been better for a little wholesome 
letting alone. But after a while Dee be- 
gan to understand that the minister was 
not perfect, and to bring ‘‘ Bible’’ to bear 
upon him accordingly. She had aston- 
ished Mrs. Styles one morning when that 
poor little woman, worn out by a wakeful 
night with baby, and snapped at by her 
lord and master because breakfast was 
late, sat down on the door-step to have a 
good cry, and was aroused by Dee with— 

‘‘Bible says: ‘Rejoice always, and 
again I say unto you, rejoice.’”’ 

‘*But, Dee,’’ replied the startled mis- 
tress, ‘‘I can’t always rejoice.’’’ 

‘‘Bible says so, marm. Don’t cry! 
‘The Lord reigneth, let the earth re- 
joice.’”’ 

Now it is a curious and involuntary 
testimony to the vital strength and truth 
of the Bible that whereas, in general, no 
abstract truth offered to a personal an- 
guish soothes or heals that anguish in 
the least, the greatest propositions of this 
wonderful volume adapt themselves to 
the tiniest human capacity, even as the 
vast atmosphere fills with the breath of 
life the smallest insect; that the Lord 
reigned actually offered peace to Helen 
Styles, whose life was restless because of 
those little daily tortures—a cross hus- 
band and a teething baby! She wiped 
her eyes and went in to breakfast with a 
placid face. Not long after, the Reverend 
Samuel was invited to preach a sermon 
on some great occasion, and resolved to 
make a sensation thereby. In order that 
he might write, silence was inflicted on 
the whole house—the children sent out 
to the barn to play, the baby coaxed to 
sleep, and Mrs. Styles set to her darning, 
an endless, still-renewing labor; when all 
ot a sudden loud screams were heard, and 
Eddy came howling in from the barn, 
with a bump like a purple hen’s egg, and 
a bleeding nose. He had fallen off the 
mow and hit his forehead. Sympathy 
and arnica increased his grief; bawls and 
sobs penetrated into the sacred study 
where the father of the family sat knitting 
his brows over a very original exegesis of 
a hitherto obscure text. This was too 
much. He burst upon the scene, pen in 
hand, his dressing gown awry, his hair 
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on end (with running his fingers through 
it), his tongue loosed, and his dyspepsia (?) 
rampant. 

‘Eddy, you naughty boy, hold your 
tongue! I can't stand this noise.’’ 

‘‘He’s badly hurt, Samuel,’’ put in 
pitiful mamma. 

‘‘T can’t helpthat. Hecouldn’t make 
more noise if he was killed. There's no 
need of such an outcry. Stop this min- 
ute, sir, or I’ll box your ears.’’ 

Eddy stopped. The words and the 
angry glare of his father’s eyes compelled 
silence. Mr. Styles turned to go back to 
his sermon, and found Dee in the door- 
way, staring at him with all her eyes and 
an expression of mournful indignation. 
She did not move, but said slowly and 
wonderingly: ‘‘ Bible says: ‘Like as a 
father pitieth his children.’ ’’ 

‘*Pshaw!’’ retorted the Reverend 
Samuel, putting her aside with one hand. 
But as he entered into his study, both 
her words and his own followed him and 
disturbed his exegesis a good deal, though 
at last he managed to get hold of the 
broken clue again and forgot Eddy’s 
howls and bruises. But the sermon was 
long in coming to perfection. Vexing 
interruptions occurred. Three days after 
this first disturbance, Deacon Parker 
jogged up to the door with an urgent 
request that the minister should go di- 
rectly to Mrs. Johns, a poor young widow, 
ill this long time, to-day dying, and 
anxious, after our poor human fashion, 
to have a human hand aid her down into 
the unknown darkness before her. Dee 
carried up the request and opened the 
study door, upon the very key-note of a 
mighty argument just built up in the 
minister’s mind for his sermon—an argu- 
ment conclusive enough to have knocked 
down the whole edifice of heterodoxy 
and crush all the Philistines under it; 
but this aggression of pastoral duties put 
the argument itself to flight, and the 
minister’s stomach got the upper hand 
of hissoul. Hestormed at Dee in a very 
ill-regulated way, indeed. A layman 
would have sworn; but Mr. Styles re- 
coiled from such language. He only 
scolded, and Dee received it all with the 
calm remark: ‘Bible says, ‘Let your 
speech be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt.’ ’’ 

This was exasperating, but be it re- 
corded to the honor of our friend’s real 
honesty, that he accepted the rebuke, or 
at least shifted his ground thereafter, for 
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all he said was: ‘‘ Tell the deacon I can’t 
go, possibly. I don’t believe Mrs. Johns 
is so ill. She’s been sick a great while, 
and I can’t leave my sermon.”’ 

The deacon heard these words from 
without, for the day was still and hot, as 
sometimes September days are, and the 
study windows wide open. It did not 
occur to Mr. Styles that he might have 
heard more; if he did, his own anxiety 
made him forget it. He called out loudly 
now,— 

‘*She’s a-dyin’ sure, Mr. Styles. She’s 
dredfully on ’t to see ye.’’ 

And the unterrified Dee put in: ‘‘ Bible 
says, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
one of the least of these,’ ’’—she stopped 
here, as if the alternative was too awful; 
but the minister’s memory and conscience 
supplied the rest. He rose quietly, 
reached his hat, and in half an hour was 
praying by the widow’s bedside like one 
who saw the heaven opened. 

‘* Never heerd such a prayer in all my 
born days,’’ said Deacon Parker to his 
wife that night. ‘‘ Seemed as though he 
see the Lord a-standin’ right there and 
jest put Dely’s hand right into his, so’s 
to pass across Jordan.’’ 

Had Dee brought this learned man 
nearer to his Lord than that wise and 
studied sermon could do? Certain it is 
that when that discourse came to be de- 
livered it had a glow about it, an earnest- 
ness that made the fathers of the church 
open their eyes with more interest than 
ordinary, and one man asked another if 
there was not something unusual in that 
sermon for Mr. Styles; but neither could 
define it. Nevertheless, the Reverend 
Samuel told his wife that Desire was al- 
together too intrusive; that she seemed 
to have no respect for him or for his office, 
and said she must speak to the girl and 
reprove her. 

Mrs. Styles was not surprised, but she 
was grieved. She hated to hurt Dee, 
and contrived a thousand ways to make 
the matter pleasant, ending, as. we all 
do, by speaking the plain facts to the 
girl, though in a kind voice. But it was 
in vain. Dee could not understand. 
‘* Bible said’’ was as far as her intellect 
could manage, and Mrs. Styles gave up 
the matter. 

The children received this unintended 
education differently. Their childish 
souls were nearer Dee’s level. She loved 
them so tenderly ; she was so kind to 
them ; she fed their hungry little hearts 
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with such sweet words and caresses; such | 


patient hearing and such prompt redress- 
ing of their small injuries; she was so 
true, that they both respected and loved 
her, and what she said was for them au- 
thoritative. Children are logicians by 
instinct ; it is all in vain to preach to 
them unless you also practice. It is idle 
to demand their love unless you are your- 
self lovable; there is no law of gravitation 
more cogent than the instinct of a child, 
which draws it toward whatever is good, 
lovely, gracious, and sincere in its sur- 
roundings, and repels it from the evil, 
unkind, and untrue. When I hear a 
woman complain that her child does not 
love her, I blame that woman and not the 
child. After a while it went home to 
the minister’s heart that his children ran 
to Desire and away from him; that their 
religion was of her culture, not his. He 
heard, from his study window, many a 
colloquy between the little flock and 
their quaint teacher that opened his eyes 
slowly but surely. Once he would have 
forbidden these talks, as a great disturb- 
ance; now he listened to them eagerly. 
‘*Eddy,’’ said Joe, one Sunday noon, 


as they ate their pie and cheese on the 
kitchen piazza, ‘‘ Papa said this morning 


God don’t love wicked people. Deesays 
He loves everybody. Don’t you, Dee?’’ 

**I guess Dee knows,’’ replied Eddy, 
between the mouthfuls. ‘‘Dee talks 
Bible all the time, and papa don’t. Dee 
acts Bible, too.’’ 

*** Honor thy father and thy mother,’ 
broke in Desire. ‘‘Bible says that, 
Eddy.”’ 

‘*But how about God, Dee?’”’ 

‘**Bible says God loves sinners; it says 
sin is an abominable thing. Guess He 
loves the people, Joe, ’nd don’t like their 
doin’s. I love you, but I don’t love to have 
you plague Kitty and pull Ed's hair.”’ 

‘‘O—h! that’s it!’’ breathed the re- 
lieved little theologian, but went on: 
‘“What does God let people be wicked 
for, Dee?’’ 

Mr. Styles pricked up his ears. Here 
was the awful problem of all theology, 
over which men had labored and prayed 
and striven and gone mad, offered by one 
child to another. It was like seeing the 
stars brought down for a game at marbles, 
to the shocked yet curious divine. He 
did not just then remember who it was 
that set a little child in the midst of the 
disputing disciples and bade them become 
as such themselves. 


> 
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Dee’s face did not move from its Sun- 
day calmness, as she said— 

‘I don’t know, Eddy. Bible says: 
‘What thou knowest not now thou shalt 
know hereafter.” Dee can wait.’’ 

The Reverend Samuel Styles drew his 
head back from the window with a certain 
abashed expression. He had preached at 
least ten excellent sermons on the subject 
of faith; but he had never seen it before, 
it seemed to him. His honest soul stood 
rebuked in the presence of his servant. 
Had he but recalled it, here was the old- 
new story of the little captive maid who 
preached the virtues of the Jordan to her 
Syrian master. 

Nor did Desire use the Bible alone for 
admonition. It was her one resource, her 
ever ready friend in trouble, and she 
offered its help to those she loved as one 
child brings another to its own mother 
for aid or consolation. 

She found poor Helen Styles in deep 
perplexity one day. Nothing went right 
with her; it was one of those days 
women have when their small world is 
all tangled, and they can only say: 
‘*Oh, dear! what shall I do ?’’ 

It was to such an overheard exclama- 
tion that Dee offered her sole remedy. 

‘‘Bible says: ‘Ask and it shall be 
given unto you.’”’ 

And Helen remembered that, in the 
day’s confusion, her husband’s absence 
precluding family prayer, she had her- 
self hastened down stairs without her 
own brief resort to God. He who bade 
us pray knew well how often prayer is its 
own answer; how the perplexed and 
storm-beaten soul, folding its wings for a 
moment in the higher regions of eternal 
sunshine, becomes tranquil and self-pos- 

acquires a keener vision, a more 


sessed, acq 
poise of weapons, a_loftier 


dexterous 
courage. 

To rise beyond self, to have our eyes 
opened and see the army of God on our 
side, is often as powerful an aid as a 
miracle would be; and after Helen had 
so rested and calmed her soul the day 
lighted up, the skein unraveled, she 
achieved all that lay before her. 

There are many people who regard 
prayer as a solemn act and ceremony 
only, a worship so uplifted that into its 
awful heights our daily woes and wants 
should never intrude; but these are they 
who do not accept the fatherhood of God. 
Dee knew Him better; no want assailed 
her simple soul that was not uttered in 
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her prayers, and so she taught the chil- 
dren. It startled the Reverend Mr. 
Styles, when, one night, his wife being 
ill and Dee gone on an errand that was 
long in doing, he must needs see his boys 
to bed and hear them say their prayers, 
to have Eddy begin in this wise: 

‘‘Our father up in heaven, I am sorry 
I struck Jack Roe to-day. . Please forgive 
me and help me to be good to-morrow. 
Please put it into Joe’s head to give me 
half his marbles, and don't let Mr. Parker 
get vexed with me for nothing. Bless us 
all in this house and make everybody in 
the world good. Oh! and make mamma 
well, please. For Christ’s sake. Amen.’’ 

Mr. Styles was almost shocked and 
almost awed. His boy never came to 
him in this way. Not so did he ever go 
to God, except in some great straits of 
life, and these had been few with him. 
His prayers were formulas, followed with 
faithful exactness. 

‘Do you always ask God for every- 
thing you want, Eddy?’’ he inquired, as 
the child rose from his knees 

‘““Yes, papa. Dee says He takes pains 
about little sparrows, not to let them 


starve or get hurt; and I am bigger than 


a sparrow, you know, a lot. Besides, 
He’s my father, and He has got time to 
*tend tome. But you have to write ser- 
mons so much, papa.’’ 

There came back on Mr. Styles’s mind 
sudden memories of the hours he had 
passed in his study—lounging, reading, 
sleeping, perhaps; while his children 
grew up almost as strangers to him, and 
were led to God by the hand of a stranger. 
Memories, too, of his own dry, faithless 
forms of prayer, of the Fatherhood he 
had publicly preached, yet practically 
denied. A little child had led him far 
beyond commentaries, to the Spirit that 
giveth life. 

‘*Dee!’’ said Eddy one day the next 
summer, ‘‘ ministers ain’t ever naughty, 
are they?’’ His father knew well what 
aroused the question which he heard 
from that study window, where he had 
already learned so many lessons. 

‘* Bible says Peter denied the Lord 
three times; but Peter was good, and he 
preached too.”’ 

‘‘T shouldn’t think they would be 
naughty and cross.’’ 

‘*Guess they have to be sometimes, 
so’s to know how to be patient with other 
folks, Eddy. Bible says: ‘We have not 
a high priest which cannot be touched 
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with a feeling of our infirmities, but was 
in all points tempted like as we are.’ 
That was Jesus, you know. Bible says: 
‘He knoweth our frame. He remem- 
bereth that we are dust.’ Ministers are 
made just like other folks ; but I expect 
they do try harder to be good.”’ 

As one year and another went by, 
Desire still stayed at the minister’s. She 
was not a skilled servant ; she had a cer- 
tain dullness of perception that prevented 
her learning the deft ways ofa trained cook. 
She could not combine, or plan, or organ- 
ize. She was at best a pair of neat, 
faithful hands, needing a quick head to 
direct them : but the Styles family would 
as soon have parted with one of them- 
selves. If ever children were literally 
brought up in the “‘ nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord,’’ these were, and Dee 
did it. That they grew up honest, un- 
selfish, pure-minded. and therefore well- 
bred, was the result of her training and 
influence ; for they were thrown upon 
her hands by the long illness of their 
mother and their father’s pre-occupation. 
And both father and mother owed their 
heavy debt to her with a real gratitude ; 
owning also to God in their hearts how 
far they had been set in ways they 
knew not, of nearness to Him, of daily 
godliness, of patient self-sacrifice, by this 
unconscious apostle. 

Sut Dee was not always to be left to 
minister in the outer court. 

Mr. Styles had left Coventry, with re- 
newed health and renewed energy, after 
a four years’ stay, and accepted the 
charge of a parish in Compton, a large 
New England town. 

His preaching had undergone a thor- 
ough change in character since his re- 
newed spiritual experience. It avoided 
doctrines and dogmas to wrestle with the 
daily problems of life, the needs and sor- 
rows of humanity, the Almighty Helper, 
the lost flock, and the Divine Seeker and 
Saviour. Desire delighted in this new- 
ness of spirit, unsuspecting as a child of 
her own influence therein. She was 
happy in Compton, as in Coventry, for 
her home and her Bible went with her. 
But after a few years her strength seemed 
slowly to fail. That she could no longer 
work as usual pained her; but it was a 
far deeper distress that she could no 
longer gotochurch. A little cough tor- 
mented her; appetite failed; she did not 
sing any more at her work. When Eddy 
asked her why, a vague, perplexed 
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shadow stole over her eyes, and her voice | 
tion; but her face was refined into strange 


was pathetic, as she replied, ‘‘ Bible says, 
‘All the daughters of music shall be 
brought low.’ ’”’ 

She was always serene and helpful, 
rendering little services as long as any 
power remained in her feeble hands and 


slow-dragging feet; but before long her | 


flesh failed indeed—she lost her strength 
so entirely that she could no longer keep 
up and about, but took to her bed in 
silence. This was hard for the once busy 
feet and active hands; but the patient 
soul received it with all calmness. 

The minister came in daily to look at 
his household saint; and one day said to 
her, with that curious wish we all have 
to investigate the hearts of the dying or 
the ill, and forewarn ourselves of our own 
probable experience in the like state— 

‘*Tt is very hard on you to lie still here, 
Desire, isn’t it ?”’ 

She opened her soft languid eyes on 
him with the old look of patient wonder. 

‘* Bible says: ‘Shall we receive good 


at the hand of God, and shall we not re- 
ceive evil ?’’ 

And the minister, finding himself an- 
swered as was Job’s objectionable wife, 


went away in silence, feeling that he had 
indeed spoken ‘‘as one of the foolish 
women speaketh.’’ 

By and by Desire grew still weaker. 
She asked the doctor how long she was 
going to live, before he or any other had 
told her she was to die. Her faith was 
the true child-trust that lies down to 
sleep on a journey, not knowing where 
its waking will be, but sure that still its 
Father’s arms will be about it, confident 
that wherever he is, is home. 

Dr. Martin answered her as quietly as 
she asked. He was not a religious man, 
and Desire was an astonishment to him. 
Here was no philosopher, no stoic, no 
strong-souled man; but a weak woman, 
going to death, as he went out into life, 
without a dread or a hesitation. He 
could not understand it, and to be con- 
vinced of ignorance is the first step to- 
ward the acceptance of wisdom. Dee had 
preached more efficiently to him than all 
the sermons of a life-time. 

When she found her time was to be 
brief, she wanted to kiss the children for 
good-bye, and one by one they came to 
her. She lay on the little white bed, a 
figure of smiling peace. A few late 
crimson roses stood on the table, a plate 
of oranges was within reach of her hand. 
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She had grown thin almost to emacia- 


beauty,and her great gray eyes shone with 
a languid lustre as they fell upon her dear 
little flock. Eddy was a big boy, now, 
of sixteen; but he knelt down by Dee till 
his head was close to her own, and she 
kissed him as if he were still a child. 

‘“You must have Dee’s Bible, Eddy. 
Bible says: ‘ Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth.’ ”’ 

She did not say ‘‘ Remember me;’’ but 
the boy never forgot her nor her Bible 
either. That was all Dee’s legacy. 
After she had kissed the others and 
shared her oranges among them, and 
they had left her in a certain awed still- 
ness, yet smiling back to her last lovely 
smile. Eddy and Joe stole back for one 
more look, and Joe, always the family 
inquisitor, must needs say:— 

‘* Dee, ain’t you a bit afraid to die?’’ 

Desire smiled wonderingly. ‘‘ Afraid? 
No, Josey. Bible says: ‘Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.’ 
Mine isn’t.’’ And her answer lived in 
those two hearts long as she dwelt in 
memory. 

Both the minister and his wife were 
with her when she fell asleep. She had 
her hand in Helen’s, and, having said 
good-bye to them both, had closed her 
eyes, and her faint, slow breath seemed 
almost gone, when suddenly those eyes 
opened. Their vagueness and languor 
were dispelled, and under the wan, white 
lids those lucent spheres overflowed with 
clear and living brightness, like two drops 
of dew that from their crystal depths re- 
turn the level dazzle of a summer dawn. 

‘‘ Altogether lovely!’’ broke in a rap- 
turous whisper from her pale lips. Then 
the dawn was clouded forever. The gen- 
tle breath ceased in one faint sob. Desire 
was gone home. 

Many people thought it strange the 
next Sunday afternoon to find a coffin set 
before the pulpit, and the minister’s fam- 
ily grouped about it as mourners. It was 
not adorned with plated ornament or 
stainless flowers, or open for curious eyes 
to inspect the chrysalis that its risen in- 
mate had left behind ; but on the simple 
pall lay wreaths of glittering oak leaves 
and bunches of wild sweet fern, that sent 
a wholesome breath of perfume abroad 
through the church. 

Mr. Styles preached from that well- 
worn text, ‘‘ Thy word isa lamp unto my 
feet and a light unto my path ;’’ but, in- 
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stead of recording the testimony of the 
ages to the authenticity of the Bible, or 
vindicating its verbal inspiration, or ex- 
tolling its literary merits, he discoursed 
only of its common sense and its vast 
capacity to be a guide and help in all the 
daily wants of human life and in the dark 
and lonely hour of death, and he ended 
his sermon in these words: 

‘*My brethren, the saint whose mortal 
relics lie before our eyes to-day was a 
living example of these truths. Simple 
almost to the verge of folly, ignorant, 
poor, and friendless, she came years ago 
into my house as a servant, and was, far 
more abundantly than any one of us 
whom she there ministered unto, a ser- 
vant of the Lord. That I am to-day a 
Christian man, able to minister to other 
men with acceptance of God, I owe, under 
God, to her unconscious influence. Her 
single talent was used daily and hourly, 
and its increase was twenty-fold. She 
lived with the Bible in her heart and on 
her lips, she taught it to me and mine as 
a living truth to live by, and she died to 
us with its speech for her latest accents. 

‘*She has entered into her reward and 
rest, and left here a fragrant and gracious 
memory, that few of earth’s shining ones 
have ever given to their survivors. ‘Bible 
says’ was her rule, her comfort, her 
strength ; and her obedience, her cheer, 
her faithful labor, interpreted to all who 
knew her what that Bible could be when 
received with a child’s simplicity and 
faith. 

‘There are some of you here, dearly 
beloved, who think you owe your en- 
trance into the new life to the help of my 
ministrations. I want to say to you now, 
in the presence of the dead, who cannot 
shrink from the praise she would not 
have understood while living, that what- 
ever good you gather from my utterances 
as a preacher I received long before you 
knew me, and received slowly and un- 
graciously, as a rock receives the sun and 
rain, which at last disintegrates and 
makes it fruitful, from the hourly and un- 
conscious ministry of Desire Flint, whose 
body lies before you, to whose burial as 
her kindred in the Lord I invite you, and 
to whose life I recommend you as to the 
‘living epistle’ which has preached the 
eternal Gospel of Christ better than either 
my own lips or my own living have done. 
Having been utterly faithful over a few 
things, she has ceased to be a stranger 
and gone home.”’ 





INFLUENCE OF THE INNER LIFE. 


AS WE SEE THINGS. 
INFLUENCE OF THE INNER LIFE 
EXTERNAL WORLD. 
HERE have been philosophers who de- 
clared that the earth on which we 
stand and the stars on which we gaze have 
no real existence, but are merely the out- 
come of our inner selves. Perhaps the 
best answer to this is that the mind 
itself, at least that of most people, refuses 
to receive the idea. The difference be- 
tween the me and the not meis too sharply 
defined in the inner consciousness to per- 
mit Bishop Berkeley’s notion taking root 
within us. 

Yet we cannot afford to overlook the 
germ of truth which this idea contains. 
Though not literally the creation of our 
thought, the outer world is to each one 
of us largely that which we make it. 
Nature herself, in all her varied scenes, 
whatever she may be in reality, shows 
herself to us in the light which we 
throw upon her. One man looks at a 
landscape and sees land and water, grass 
and trees, hills and plains, and nothing 
more. Another, a farmer, sees the grow- 
ing crops, the fallow land, the noxious 
weeds, the prospect for future tillage and 
the obstacles to be overcome. Another, 
with a painter’s eye, sees every variety 
of form and color, proportion and per- 
spective, harmony and contrast, beauty 
and sublimity. To the melancholy man 
all is tinctured with a gloom—a leaden 
pall covers even the gayest scenes— 
while to the joyous everything seems 
bright and glad, and even the dreariest 
of November days only suggests the rad- 
iant sunlight that is sure later on to 
struggle through the clouds. 

So with the sights of a city. For each 
of us they take on the aspect of our 
own mental condition. How differently 
they impress the citizen who has spent 
his life among them from the foreigner 
who views them for the first time! What 
a different message the stately and mag- 
nificent buildings bear to the absorbed 
man of business and to the architect who 
appreciates every detail of their construc- 
tion. 

If there is so wide a divergence in- the 
aspect which inanimate things have for 
us, the difference is still greater in the 
way we regard the men and women by 
whom we are surrounded. Character is 
a complex thing, difficult to detect, im- 
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possible to fathom, yet we presumptu- 
ously venture to gauge and pronounce 
upon it with the smallest modicum of 
knowledge. It is curious to notice how 
differently the same person will impress 
various individuals. His friend will per- 
haps see no fault in him ; his enemy no 
virtue. One will put faith in him ; an- 
other will suspect his every action. One 
will deem him cold-hearted ; another 
will think him affectionate and kind. 
It must be that their own personalities 
are reflected in him, and that to a certain 
extent he does thus become for a time, 
while under their influence, what they 
suppose him to be always. It is cer- 
tainly true that the good and gentle 
find far more goodness and gentleness 
in the world than those who are defi- 
cient in such qualities. It is the selfish 
man who is the keenest to detect selfish- 
ness in others; it is the overbearing who 
complain most of the arrogance and 
pride with which they are met, and the 
unjust who murmur at the injustice they 
receive. On the other hand, the loving 
and sympathetic discover love and sym- 
pathy everywhere; the noble and true 
bring to light nobility and truth which 
might otherwise be hidden. Thus to a 
large extent we develop the character of 
those we meet. By a subtle magnetism 
we draw like to like, and evolve out 
of other personalities the characteristics 
of our own. 

Even the outward circumstances of 
life are largely what we ourselves make 
them. We are accustomed to consider 
prosperity a blessing and adversity a 
curse, but quite frequently they change 
places. It is the spirit in which they are 
received that determinates their result. 
The rich and self indulgent man, sur- 
rounded by luxury and opportunity, may 
be far less happy than his poorer neigh- 
bor who brings industry, fidelity and 
generosity into constant exercise. The 
same privileges that raise one young 
man to honor and usefulness are a snare 
and temptation to another. The same 
recreation that invigorates one enfeebles 
another. The same sorrow that softens 
one and leads him out of self to works 
of kindness and helpfulness, prostrates 
another and renders him valueless. It is 
that which is within a man that so acts 
upon the externals of life as to decide their 
results to him, and through him to others. 

If this be so, then happiness or wretch- 
edness is largely in our power, and most 
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of our complaints only bear witness to 
our own remissness. We may rightly 
recognize the futility of struggling against 
outward events which we cannot control, 
but we can always bring to bear upon 
them such a spirit and influence as shall 
turn evil into good and bitter into sweet. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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FROM A TEACHER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY R. N. 


YAWGER. 


TEACH the children to listen. Teach 
them to refiect on the pleasure to be de- 
rived from the sense of hearing. 

Listen. Close your eyes and rest. 
Shut out all those jarring, distracting im- 
pressions which come to you through the 
sense of sight, and listen. What do you 
hear? 

‘*T hear the clock tick, and some one 
moving his feet.’’ ‘‘I hear some one 
breathing, and that fly beating on the 
window pane.’’ ‘‘I hear the door shak- 
ing just a little, and the wind sways a 
map against the wall.’’ 

Now enlarge your hearing ; listen for 
impressions from the outside. What do 
you hear now? 

‘‘T hear the gentle rustle of leaves in 
the wind, and the swish, swish of the 
waves onthe shore.’’ ‘‘I hear the sparrow 
chirp, chirp, and a squirrel scurry up the 
bark of that tree.’’ I hear a hammer 
very faintly in the distance.’’ ‘‘I hear 
crunch, crunch, as if some one were walk- 
ing in the leaves, and the bark of a dog.”’ 
‘*T hear the sharp crack of falling nuts, 
and the steady distant clatter of hoofs on 
frozen ground.’’ 

Do you like to listen ? 
sounds did you like best? 

Had you rather hear a child laugh or 
cry? Why? Had yourather hear a cat 
purrorcryoutin pain? Why? Whatis 
the difference in your feeling ? 

Tell me some sounds you like. 
that you don’t like. 

Can you tell when a dog barks in wel- 
come ? in pain? in warning? in ugliness? 

Can you tell a sparrow’s song from a 
robin’s? Can you tell the difference be- 
tween beating with a stick on a piece of 
tin ; of wood ; of cloth ? 

Did you ever think of the poor little 
children who never have heard even a 
mother’s voice? Can they talk? Why 
not ? 


Which of these 


Some 
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When you listened only for the inside 
things did you hear the outside things? 
Did you hear all there was to be heard, 
or just what you listened for? Here is 
your lesson ; can you teach it >—American 
Teacher. 
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TEACHER’S PERSONAL POWER. 

‘UBTLE as is the problem of personal 
.) power and its acquirement, it is one 
of vital importance to every noble 
teacher. In an address on this subject 
before a convention of teachers some time 
ago, Dr. Charles J. Little, of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, gave many helpful 
suggestions. 

After distinguishing between great 
teachers and famous teachers, and stat- 
ing that Dr. John Pound, who taught Dr. 
Guthrie the secret of ragged schools, was 
perhaps a greater teacher than Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, the speaker urged those 
who would have personal power in teach- 
ing to be possessed of and by living facts, 
‘‘ living in the double sense that they are 
capable of producing life in others, and 
that they are vividly apprehended in the 
mind of the one who sets them forth. A 
fact that is not productive of life and of 
intellectual power in the pupil is not a 
living fact. It may be useful for illus- 
trative purposes, but it must be kept 
down sharply to its auxiliary place. It 
is by getting hold of the living personali- 
ties of history, and by getting possession 
of the living events and fruitful principles 
that have come down to us from the past, 
that we are able to make the past vital to 
those with whom we deal. 

‘Once in possession of great, vital 
facts, personal power next depends upon 
skill of communication. There is some- 
thing very marvelous and, up to our time, 
undiscovered in the relations of one 
human being to another. One of the 
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questions that have baffled students of 


the human mind is the power of one 
human nervous organization over an- 
other. But it has been clearly settled by 


one of the greatest German thinkers of | 


modern times, that ease of intellectual 
movement is dependent upon a certain 
condition of well-being that exists not 
simply in the organization of the one 
who is thinking, but existing in the sur- 
roundings of the one who is thinking. 
The personal power of the teacher, then, 
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fusing the right kind of an atmosphere 
about him. You know these singularly 
graphic lines of Goldsmith on the Vil- 
lage Schoolmaster: 
The busy whisper circling round 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned 
And Goldsmith was touching the great 
law that, as Mr. Lincoln used to say, 
‘unbeknownst to himself,’ the teacher 
seems to be diffusing an atmosphere 
which depresses or represses the possibil- 
ity of every intellectual movement on the 
part of the pupil. 

‘*Let me speak to you of the negative, 
and the positive side of this. There are 
three sources of failure in the teacher. 
The first is personal discomfort. There 
is nothing so melancholy as to see an 
irritable teacher diffusing irritation and 
impatience through the whole class. It 
is not what you talk about, or what you 
know or don’t know, but it possesses your 
own soul. If you are to have personal 
power in teaching, you must overcome 
personal discomfort. 

‘“Then there is bewilderment. It 
takes on two forms; sometimes the form 
of self-bewilderment, and that will de- 
stroy any teacher’s power. Be in front 
of a class, and be yourself bewildered and 
obtuse, and your pupils will soon know 
one thing, that you do not know any 
more than they do. And don’t attempt 
to bewilder others by knowing too much. 
The teacher has power who knows how 
to select what is adequate and necessary 
to the topic in hand. 

‘Again, distraction that leads you 
away from the subject you ought to be 
illustrating and illuminating will destroy 
your power. The teacher’s power lies 
in keeping the grip of his pupils and of 
the subject in hand. Don’t allow your- 
self, either by the vagaries of your own 
mind, or the questions of the class, to be 
led away from the great point that be- 
longs to the teaching you have to do. 

‘“Then there are requisites, qualities 
that you must have if you would have 
personal power in teaching. You must 
have sympathy. Now I beg of you to 
distinguish between gush and sympathy. 
In many years of teaching, I have dis- 
covered this fact, if nothing else, that 
pupils don’t like gush. But they do like 
sympathy. The sympathy that comes 
from an understanding of their peculiar 
make-up; that comes from that tact 
which discovers their weaknesses and 


depends primarily upon his power of dif- | avoids them, and their powers and culti- 
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vates them ; which will teach you what 
not to say as well as what to say, and 
which nobly and bravely indulges in 
praise. Some people seem to think there 
is a virtue in blame, and that they are 
bestowing a luxury in conferring praise. 
You are giving your pupils simply their 
honest deserts when you recognize the 
work they do. I have sometimes won- 
dered at the lack of power that certain 
teachers have; and I have discovered 
that it largely lies in the inability to cul- 
tivate sympathetic relations with their 
children; not the sympathy of weak 
sentiment, but of thoughtful, persistent, 
careful helpfulness. Then there is faith, 
twofold; faith in yourself and in the 
efficacy of the culture and education 
which you represent, and faith in the 
pupil in whom that culture and educa- 
tion is to reappear, and to whom life is 
always to mean more because of you and 
what you have brought him. Without 
this faith you will never have a personal 
power. It is necessary if you are to ac- 
complish the best results in teaching.’’ 
In conclusion, Dr. Little said: ‘‘I am 
bringing you the best that a tired man 
and a very busy man can bring on a sub- 
ject to which he has devoted his life. I 
speak as a teacher to teachers. And let 
me ciose by simply giving two maxims 
that seem to contradict each other. First, 


Be yourself in the sense of not trying to | 


be anybody else, or not trying to imitate 
some famous teacher you have read about, 
and in not picking up the last method 
and experimenting on your pupils with 
the last device. If you adopt new meth- 
ods, be sure that they are grafted into 
your character; take them after delibera- 
tion and careful reflection, and because 
you have come to feel just where the 
power of them lies, and in just what re- 
spect they are going to make your teach- 
ing better. Be yourself. Don't be affected 
with your pupils. Don’t pretend to be 
any better or any worse than you are. Be 
yourself, a man; and -let it be as clear as 
sunshine to you that there is nothing so 
bad in aschool-room as pretense. The 
other maxim is, Don’t be yourself. Be less 
than yourself, in your earnest effort to 
make yourself adapted to the mind and 
appreciation of those to whom you talk; 
in sacrificing your pet theories and stu- 
dies for the sake of those whom you 
teach. Be more than yourself; rise upon 
your dead selves. As Tennyson beauti- 
fully puts it, ‘Make your dead selves 
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stepping-stones to higher things.’ Be 
always nobler than yesterday, better than 
last week, stronger and truer to your 
higher instincts than you were before, ris- 
ing constantly into the possibilites of 
splendid manhood and womanhood.’’— 
Journal of Pedagogy. 


pccaeipedliiaennabise 
CONDUCT AND CHARACTER. 
SUNDAY EVENING AT HAMPTON SCHOOL. 


BY G ERAL ARMSTRONG. 


character, the relation between them, 
You 


| WANT tospeak to you of conduct and 


and their relation to success in life. 


| boys and girls are like the trees in the 


orchard out there. ‘What are they there 
for? What is the difference between 
them and the wild cherry trees and crab- 
apple trees out in the woods and along 
the road? Yes, that is it! they are put 
there to be cultivated, so that they shall 
bear plenty of good fruit—good for use, 
and that will bring a good price because 
it is wanted. What are you young men 
and women here for? For just the same 
purpose: to be cultivated, improved, 
made to be of use in the world, so that 
your lives shall be full of good fruit. 
Now what must a tree have in order to 
grow? You have been studying about 
plants : what does the plant have to grow 
with ? what is the most important part 
of it? Yes, its root. That is the part 


| that makes no show, but it goes deepest 


and does the most work. You know the 
root spreads in all directions and drinks 
up the nourishment in the soil—what else 
does it do? Yes, it holds the tree firm 
and straight. 

You, too, must have the root of the 
matter in you—something that doesn’t 
make a show of itself, but feeds your life, 
makes you grow and stand firm. That is 
Character. Whatisit? You must have 
faith—faith in God, faith in goodness— 
that is the root of the matter; and will 
bring the life of God into yoursoul. You 
must have hope—cultivate hope in God ; 
faith and hope will feed your life and hold 
you firm, make you strong. Now you 
know that some trees have one great tap 
root as it is called, that Strikes straight 
down from the centre, goes down deep, 
drawing up the richest nourishment, mak- 
ing its tree strong and tall and fruitful. 
Now remember that the tap root of our 
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life is love. You know the text—‘t Now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ’’ 
—let us never forget that ‘‘the greatest 
of these is charity ’’—that is love. Love 
is character. ‘‘ As a man thinketh in his 
heart, sois he.’’ What he loves, what he 
wants, what he chooses, that is what he 
really is. 

But then, notice how, in Christ’s ac- 
count of the judgment day, the question 
asked by the judge of each soul and the 
decision rendered, turn on conduct—it is 
really the same thing ; but the judgment 
was: ‘‘inasmuch as ye dd 7zt’’—or as ye 
did it not.’’ Paul says that ‘‘ pure and 
undefiled religion before God and the 
Father’’ consists in deeds of love. It is 
all one truth—love shows itself in deeds 
or it isn’t love. Conduct grows out of 
character ; good conduct out of good char- 
acter, bad conduct out of bad character; 
deceitful conduct out of deceitful char- 
acter. Deceitful conduct may deceive 
men for a while, but it doesn’t deceive 
God. Conduct grows out of character, 
just as the tree grows up from the root. 

I said you students are like the trees in 
our orchard. They are brought here to 
be set in good soil, taken care of, culti- 
vated and improved. What is the soil 
for you students? It is the school, your 
opportunities here. We are trying to do 
for you what Mr. Howe does for the fruit 
trees. And we are trying to increase and 
improve those opportunities for you year 
by year. You can yourselves see im- 
provements in your opportunities here 
this year. Just as on the farm—when 
we started it, the soil was six inches 
deep, now it is twelve inches; we have 
really put one farm on top of another 
so in the school there is more than twice 
the chance the first students had. So it 
will always be our effort to deepen the 
school’s soil: so we have improved the 
industries, the classes, the Sunday-school; 
the beautiful church is a great addition 
that you can all see. 

But you must do the great work your- 
selves, by using these opportunities. 
The school itself is like the tree. The 
tap-root of all its work is its work for 
character — that must always be its 
strength, its fundamental work ; that is 
the meaning of its opportunity for self 
help, that is the deepest thought in its 
industrial work, and in all its work. 
What comes next ?—the stem, the trunk 
—these are its elementary training, out 
of which all the rest must grow—the 
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‘‘three R’s’’—you know what they are 
—reading, writing and arithmetic. The 
higher studies are like the branches, 
leaves and flowers, all fine and beautiful 
if they grow out of a good stem. So 
work away at your arithmetic; get your 
geography straight—don’t put Paris in 
Mexico; let your writing be better than 
mine.’’ [It need be no handsomer than 
the General’s was before his right arm 
was broken in the war.] ‘‘ Don’t be im- 
patient; start right and then the branches 
will be be beautiful and grow in strength 
and order. You know the different studies 
are called ‘‘branches,’’ and they are 
branches, all growing out of a common 
stem—see to it that it is straight and 
strong. Still higher come the flowers, 
the arts of beauty and expression—but 
they are all sham unless the stem is 
right; and unless they have grown out of 
it, they are just paper flowers tied on. 
The teachers must look out for that. 

One more fact I wish to call your at- 
tention to—that is your relation to others. 
You are here, not each one alone, but all 
together. Consider others. You remem- 
ber I said the root of life is character. 
That is the underground part. All that 
appears out of the ground is conduct. It 
is by that we judge of the root. How do 
we judge of your character? By your 
diligence, your fidelity, your attention to 
study and work. Nine-tenths of life is 
conduct. I call your attention to it. You 
must work at it yourselves. Your teach- 
ers are jiooking out for your mental 
growth, the chaplain is looking out that 
you have the root of the matter in you, 
but we must all work together. Who 
regulates yourconduct? [‘‘ Mr. Curtis ”’ 
—** Major Boykin ’’ |—“‘ Yes, the officers 
of the school, and your battalion officers. 
It is no pleasant task, but it is very im- 
portant. But you must think yourselves 
of your relations to others. That is the 
department of manners—‘‘ Morals and 
manners :’’ you have frequently been 

There is no ‘‘ pro- 


talked to about this. 
fessor of manners’’ here, but the subject 
needs attention always. It begins with 
your relations to those nearest you, your 
fellow students, and extends to all with 
whom you have to do—it is part of the 
great law of love. This is a matter of 
first importance. Your manners are a 
pretty good test of what you are. That 
good manners are often counterfeited only 
proves their value. Slavery was a ter- 
rible institution, but it taught some good 
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things—and one was courtesy. When 
these ‘‘ old-time people’’ go, I want to go 
with them. Be careful that this new 
generation is not inferior to these old 
people on whom some of you may look 
down. Above all things, in your rela- 
tions with others, guard each other’s 
character and keep your tongue from 
speaking evil. 
than slander. I don’t know that I'd ex- 
actly give you permission to kick a back- 
biter off the grounds—but I'd like to see 
it done. Loyalty to God and to your 
fellowman is all part of one thing. If 
you want to stay here you must be court- 
eous. Army rules say: ‘‘ Courtesy is 
indispensable.’’ A corporal has a right 
to arrest a general if he blackguards him. 

I have not before had a chance to 
greet you this year. I greet you all, the 
new-comers especially, and those who 
have returned after their year of teaching. 
All but one of the senior class, I hear, 
have said that they feel they are the 
better for having gone out. We see that 
they are the better. Now you know life 
consists in loading and firing ; not only 
in loading. And just so far as you stu- 
dents are better, the schvol is better. 

The school never inspired me as it does 
now. The teaching is stronger, the 
school is larger than ever before. It is 
not good because it is big, but because it 
is on the right track. ‘This is the best 
year of all. The school’s friends are 
loyal, responses to its appeals are kind ; 
the people are friendly because they be- 
lieve it is doing loval work for man and 
for God. 

In a few days, by the doctor's advice, 
I go to spend a few weeks in the North, 
then return and go South, where I trust 
I shall visit some other schools, as I have 
long wished to. I go not from the field 
of duty, but in the line of duty—it is all 
one thing, all providential, all right. I 
shall visit Taskegee, and other places in 
the ‘‘ Black Belt,’’ and elsewhere. 

You must be loyal to those who are 
left. Children sometimes develop faster 
when their parents go away. Wedonot 
weaken our work by acting in the line of 
duty. We will try to do our part, and I 
hope you will do your part like brave, 
true men and women. 


—_— > 


The tissues of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And on the field of destiny 

We reap what we have sown. 
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GENESIS OF OUR STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEM.* 


mG 
- its simplest form of statement the 

School Department was to me merely 
a new client, whose interests were unex- 
pectedly entrusted to my charge, and to 
which, during five and a half years, I 
gave my exclusive attention; and then 
turned away to other pursuits, not taking 
a second thought as to what might or 
might not be the ultimate verdict of his- 
tory with regard to what had been ac- 
complished or attempted ; and I have sel- 
dom had anything to say about that per- 
iod, unless by request, as in the present 
instance, or some special occurrence, such 
as Governor Pollock’s death, served to 
bring out such testimony as it might be 
in my power to give. 

My first official contact with the Nor- 
mal School question was some four or five 
weeks after Governor Pollock’s inaugura- 
tion, in the winter of 1855. Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, had made an 
early call at the Department to become 
acquainted with its new officers, and to 
look after his unfulfilled contract with 
the previous administration to write the 


BY HON. HICKOK. 


*This article, from the pen of Hon. H. C. 
Hickok, ex-State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, is republished as of unusual interest 
at this time. No man now living knows so 
well as Mr. Hickok the school history of that 
formative era. Undoubting faith in an imper- 
illed cause, supreme devotion to its interests, 
with the courage of his convictions and patient 
endurance; made him a potential factor in the 
hustling struggles of those days. There is an 
unwritten history of that period which the pub- 
lic has never got. External appearances were 
somewhat different from internal experiences. 
Mr. H. wrote the act creating a separate School 
Department, and engineered its passage. It 
merely detached the twig from the parent stem, 
all that could be done at that time. His suc- 
cessors were his beneficiaries. But for that act 
Dr. Wickersham’s thirteen years, and Dr. Hig- 
bee’s nine years, at the head of that Depart- 
ment, would have had no existence. If they 
had been in the Department at all it could only 
have been for short terms, and then only as sub- 
ordinate clerks of political Secretaries of the 
Commonwealth, a position that would hardly 
have suited them. With a weak or selfish man 
in the place of Mr. Hickok at that time, the 
County Superintendency would hardly have sur- 
vived the first term of its existence; and without 
his vigilant devotion to the interests of the 
schools it is by no means certain that Dr. Bur- 
rowes, eminent as he was for educational service, 
would have been called upon to write the Nor- 
mal School law.—£dz/or. 
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Pennsylvania School Architecture, the 
wood-cuts for which were already on hand, 
but not a line of the text yet furnished. 
He was courteously received and State 
Supt. A. G. Curtin, after looking into 
the matter, reaffirmed the contract, and it 
was arranged for Dr. Burrowes’ conveni- 
ence, that the manuscript should pass to 
the State printer through my hands, and 
the proof-sheets be returned to Dr. B. 
through the same channel. 

Not long after, we had another cali from 
him in reference to his work, and in the 
course of a general conversation he re- 
ferred to the admitted necessity of Normal 
Schools for the training of teachers, and 
urged that a law should be passed to es- 
tablish a State Normal School at Har- 
risburg, similar to the one at Albany, 
New York, under exclusive government 
control, and supported by annual appro- 
priations from the State treasury. I lis- 
tened to him in amazement. A bill to 
bridge the Atlantic or tunnel the Rocky 
Mountains could hardly have been more 
hopelessly impossible than such a measure 
as he proposed at that time, and in the 
then state of public opinion with regard 
both to our educational policy and the use 


of public moneys for its advancement. 
Our revised school system was then in the 
throes of revolution, breasting a tidal wave 
of popular hostility which threatened the 
loss of all that had been gained by the 


school law of 1854. It taxed the whole 
power and influence of the State Admin- 
istration to withstand and successfully 
counteract this opposition, and he would 
have been a bold man indeed who would 
have ventured to introduce such a bill 
into either House at that time. 

One morning about two weeks after the 
second visit of Dr. Burrowes named above, 
the Governor sent over to the Department 
a letter about Normal Schools that he 
had received from Benjamin Bannan, Esq., 
of Pottsville, editor and proprietor of the 
Miners’ Journal, and for many years an 
influential member of the Pottsville School 
Board, with instructions to acknowledge 
its receipt, which was done. It was an 
autograph letter of six or eight closely 
written letter-sheet pages, rather difficult 
to decipher, and recommended that State 
Normal Schools should be established by 
districts, not by the State, but by private 
parties under State sanction and approval. 
Congressional districts were suggested as 
about the size of district that would prob- 
ably be most advantageous. This was a 
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new departure from the generally received 
ideas on this subject; but the whole sub- 
ject being then in the nebulous domain of 
theory, nothing practical could come of it 
at that period. The time had not yet 
come for legislation with regard to it. 

Sometime afterward—after this lapse of 
time I can give only the sequence of 
events, without being able to recall exact 
dates, of which no note was made at the 
time—in mailing some proof-sheets of the 
Architecture to Dr. Burrowes and some 
items for the official department of 7/e 
School Journal, I enclosed Mr. Bannan’s 
letter to him as being something entirely 
different from the plan he had so urgently 
pressed upon our consideration. 

In his annual report for the school year 
1856, submitted to the Legislature of 1857, 
State Superintendent Curtin took up the 
subject and substantially recommended 
this newly-suggested plan. The report 
made a fluttering in educational circles. 
and brought a score of college and semi- 
nary presidents and professors to the Leg- 
islative halls to see what it meant, and 
how their interests were likely to be af.- 
fected by any legislation that might be 
had. 

After a time it seemed, from conversa- 
tional discussions of the subject, in and 
out of the Legislature, that there might 
be a fighting chance to get something 
done at last. Atany rate, it was worth 
while tomake the attempt. To give added 
weight and prestige to the movement, a 
special committee was appointed in the 
Senate, with Hon. Titian J. Coffey, of In- 
diana county, as chairman, to take the 
subject into consideration. 

The session was now pretty well ad- 
vanced and the files of the two Houses 
loaded down with bills on other subjects, 
and these bills of course, in the regular 
order of business, were entitled to prece- 
dence. The committee took their time to 
examine the subject, and did not seem to 


| be able to agree upon a bill that was satis- 


factory to themselves. 

One day in looking at the almanac to 
date some official correspondence, I was 
startled to see how rapidly the session 
was passing, and began to have misgiv- 
ings that our Normal School plans might 
fall through from want of time. Acting 
under this feeling I turned from the drudg- 
ery of my desk long enough to drop a 
hasty note to Dr. Burrowes—who had a 
natural aptitude for drawing up bills, and 
was thoroughly familiar with the subject, 
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having written upon it voluminously dur- 
ing the previous twenty years, and pre- 
pared several bills which were never acted 
upon—advising him of the situation and 
my fear that we might fail in getting 
Normal School legislation for want of 
time, and requested him to prepare a bill 
embodying the recommendations in Su- 
perintendent Curtin’s report, and to let 
me have it at his earliest convenience. 

My letter went to him by the one o’clock 
mail on Friday. The mail on Monday 
noon brought me his reply, in the shape 
of a bill covering eight pages of foolscap 
in his peculiar fine hand, and nine fools- 
<ap pages of explanatory notes and com- 
snents, accompanied by a letter in which 
he said, ‘If you will get this bill through 
it will be the best Sunday’s work that I 
have ever done, and the best winter’s 
work that you have ever done.’’ 

I had both documents carefully copied 
and placed the copies in the hands of 
Superintendent Curtin, telling him what 
I had done, and why. Upon examina- 


tion, the bill met his approval in the main, 
and he delivered it to the Senate Commit- 
tee with his endorsement. 

Next day one of the committee came to 


me and remarked that, if that bill becamea 
law, it would overshadow all the colleges, 
academies, and seminaries in the State. 
‘That was evident; but it was explained, 
in reply, that it was intended to meet the 
wants of the State a hundred or five hun- 
dred years hence, when the schools pro- 
vided for by.it would prove to be too small, 
instead of too large for the public wants ; 
that for the present moment it was merely 
intended—ist. ‘To define the policy of 
the State; and 2nd. To set up a high 
standard for the friends of education to 
work up to, in order that Normal Schools 
established under it should not be weak, 
inferior institutions. 

The committee reported the bill to the 
Senate with some slight verbal alterations, 
and the addition of what is now the fourth 
section, which was suggested by Senator 
Darwin A. Finney, of Crawford county. 
It was accompanied by a brief, but com- 
pact and strong report prepared by the 
Chairman, Mr. Coffey, which carried 
weight and influence, and greatly 
strengthened the measure. After the bill 
and report were printed, an early oppor- 
tunity was sought to call it up in the 
Senate for consideration, and so thor- 
oughly was that exceptionally strong 
Senate convinced that the time had come 
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for decisive action on this question, that 
after a convincing and eloquent speech by 
Senator George W. Brewer, of Franklin 
county, the bill passed the Senate without 
a dissenting vote. One Senator remarked 
that he did not see how it could go into 
effect without an appropriation. It is 
enough to remark here that any hint in 
the bill of an appropriation would have 
been fatal to its passage in the other 
House. 

When the bill got over to the House of 
Representatives a good deal of prepara- 
tory work had to be done by Superintend- 
ent Curtin before it could safely be put 
upon its passage. It was finally fixed for 
consideration on the last day on which it 
could be considered at that session, with 
a number of other important bills on the 
calendar before it in which leading mem- 
bers of the House were interested. It 
could not be reached unless taken up out 
of its order, and in consultation with the 
Speaker, Hon. J. Lawrence Getz, of Berks 
county, it was decided to do so. All 
points of danger had been guarded against 
as much as possible, except one. Mr. 
Foster, the leader of the House, a liberally 
educated gentleman of great ability and 
influence, had a bill of his own that he was 
anxious to get through. Although a 
good common school man in a general 
way, he felt no particular interest in the 
Normal School question. 

He and Superintendent Curtin, though 
political opponents, were warm personal 
friends, and so the latter undertook to 
exert a restraining influence upon his 
movements whilst the Normal School bill 
was under consideration. A few minutes 
before the bill was called up, Superintend- 
ent Curtin took his position by Mr. Foster’s 
desk on an intermediate aisle on the east 
side of the House, and they were standing 
engaged in conversation when a motion 
was made to take up the Normal School 
bill out of its order. This was instantly 
challenged by a call for the yeas and 
nays, but was carried. 

The second reading of the bill could not 
be dispensed with under the rules, and as 
it was a long one there was danger of in- 
terruptions ; but the veteran chief clerk, 
Capt. Jacob Ziegler, who was in the se- 
cret, rattled it offat railroad speed so as to 
pass the danger point in the quickest pos- 
sible time. I was standing in the lobby 
within a dozen feet of the two distin- 
guished leaders, and twice during the 
reading I noticed Mr. Foster turn toward 
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the Speaker to make a motion, but Mr. 
Curtin with courteous persistency man- 
aged to hold him in check until the read- 
ing was completed. At this moment a 
member on the other side of the House 
moved to change his Normal School dis- 
trict, as that provided for in the bill was 
not in his opinion the best that could be 
made. 

This sent my heart to my throat, for it 
would disturb other districts and lead to 
a general debate. Discussion would cause 
delay, and delay would be defeat inevi- 
tably. It was votes we wanted, not 
speeches; and the plan of campaign was 
to get the one and dispense with the other, 
if possible. Moving around to that side 
of the House tip-toe, on the double quick, 
and attracting his attention, he very 
kindly gave me his ear long enough for 
me to hurriedly explain that the bill as it 
stood was merely a theory, but it was very 
important to get it on the s.atute-book to 
indicate the policy of the State; that it 
could not go into operation for ‘two or 
three years at least, and if he would be 
good enough to let it stand as it was, we 
would help him at the next session to get 
a district that would be satisfactory to 
him. With this understanding he with- 
drew his motion, received my earnest 
thanks, and in a few minutes the bill was 
through, a reconsideration voted down, 
and we were ‘‘out of the woods.’’ 

The fate of the bill depended upon Cur- 
tin’s ability to hold Foster in check until 
the required forms of legislation had been 
gone through with, and there was not an- 
other man in the State at that time who 
could have successfully executed that 
manceuvre, or would have attempted it. 
The House was very still while the second 
treading was going on. and many eyes 
were turned curiously to those two promi- 
nent men so earnestly engaged in conver- 
sation, but very few understood what 
their colloquy meant. They had before 
them the remarkable spectacle of the Pre- 
mier of an Administration and Head of a 
Department standing on the floor of an 
Opposition House holding the Opposition 
leader under moral duress against his will 
whilst passing a bill over his head—a 
piece of diplomatic audacity, skill and 
success without a parallel in parliament- 
ary history that I ever heard of. 

After the passage of the bill a member 
from my own part of the State who, at my 
earnest entreaty had kept quiet as a per- 
sonal favor to myself, left his seat, and as 
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he passed out into the lobby near where 
I was standing, I thanked him for his 
fidelity to his pledges. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he, 
as he swept rather angrily past me, for it 
turned out that he had not expected the 
bill to get through, ‘‘and next winter you 
will want us to vote halfa million dollars to 
establish these schools that the people do 
not want and have not asked for. You will 
bankrupt the State yet with your wild 
and visionary schemes. If anybody wants 
to teach school, let him educate himself at 
his own expense, as other people do.”’ 

As the bill was safely through, I could 
afford to take his rebuke in deferential 
silence. I mention this incident to show 
one phase of public sentiment with which 
we had to deal in those days. Ah! if we 
could have had half a million dollars to 
start with at that time, what weary years 
of financial difficulty and discouragement 
would have been saved to the pioneer 
founders of the first series of these schools. 

As to the peculiarites of the plan, there 
was nothing new in the idea of establish- 
ing Normal Schools by districts. ‘That 
had been often recommended ; but to es- 
tablish them as private institutions under 
State sanction and recognition was en- 
tirely original. It was new to Dr. Bur- 
rowes, and his utterances at the Williams- 
port meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1856, and in Barnard’s Journal 
of Education, show that his mind acted 
very leisurely in coming around to the 
new policy that was not in harmony with 
his prepossessions. But when once con- 
vinced of both the policy and expediency 
of the plan, he took a firm, strong grasp 
of its broad scope and capabilities. His 
address at the meeting of Inspectors to 
recognize the Millersville Normal School 
as a State institution, is a frank admission 
of the mistaken policy that had been pur- 
sued prior to 1855. 

The swift rapidity of his work when 
called upon to prepare a bill was not, 
however, the inspiration of the moment, 
but the result of much previous thought 
and investigation extending through many 
years. The requirements in the bill for 
each school were but an enlargement of 
what he had officially recommended nine- 
teen years before, and then multiplied by 
twelve designated districts having at that 
time a population of about 200,000 each. 
Mr. Bannan’s letter had been in his hands 
some eighteen months, and the growth of 
the Lancaster County Normal School at 
Millersville, under the able management 
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of Prof. J. P. Wickersham, with whom 
during this period of development he had 
all the while very close advisory relations, 
seemed to indicate the probable success of 
this new plan. And so, when called upon 
in an emergency to give the plan organic 
shape for legislative action, he was ready. 

The bill was made colossal in its re- 
quirements, because that was in harmony 
with Dr. Burrowes’ disposition, as well 
as to meet the wants of the future, and 
also to prevent numerous unclassified 
schools and seminaries, with high-sound- 
ing titles and limited facilities, from seek- 
ing recognition under the act, when not 
at all suited to its intent and purposes. 

Mr. Bannan’s letter was a discussion of 
the general subject, without presenting a 
draft of a bill, and how far it harmonized 
in details with the law as it stands I am 
not able, after the lapse of thirty-seven 
years, to minutely indicate. I did not 
keep a copy of the letter, neither did Mr. 
Bannan, and the original manuscript was 
probably lost among the papers of Dr. 
Burrowes, as it was not returned to the 
Department. J/ais x’ importe. We have 
a Normal School system that is original 
with us here in Pennsylvania, and when 
it has reached its highest development in 
all the districts, it will be second to none 
and superior to most of those with which 
it could be compared. 

It has been slow in reaching the stand- 
point where we now find it.. For many 
disheartening years it was, in most cases, 
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a disappointment to the friends of educa- | 
tion and well-wishers of the schools, and | 


justly much more amenable to criticism 
than commendation. But that gloomy 


transition period is over; they seem at | 


last to have fairly swung out into the 
mid-current of educational progress, and, 
with fidelity to their trust and favoring 
public sentiment, all that was ever hoped 
for them promises to be fully and per- 
manently realized in the coming years. 
These institutions, if true to their mis- 
sion, should become schools of peda- 
gogical science of the very highest rank, 
with everything crude, superficial, or 
defective eliminated. No one can 
thoughtfully read the provisions of the 
law, and not realize the exalted ideals 
which it embodies. It is not in their 
grounds, nor their architecture, nor 
their physical appliances and accessories, 
however important and essential these 
may be as pre-requisites, that their value 
is to be found, but in the functions and 
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life of the schools for the purpose for 
which they are intended. 

Everywhere in the educational world 
it is fundamentally and eternally true 
that ‘‘ the teacher makes the school,’' and 
nowhere is it more emphatically true 
than in schools established under State 
sanction and recognition for the ‘‘ due 
training of teachers.’’ Hence the corps 
of instructors should without exception 
always be persons of broad scholarship 
and the highest professional: ability. 
Such men and women cannot be had ex- 
cept for a liberal compensation, and, as 
annual appropriations are somewhat pre- 
carious, the time will come when special 
endowments must be looked to, to sustain 
the professional work of these schools, 
and Senator Finney’s forecast and sagac- 
ity in preparing the fourth section of the 
act to legalize and protect them will be 
recognized and appreciated. 

It will be seen from the narrative that, 
so far as my knowledge goes, the sug- 
gestive paternity of our Normal School 
system belongs to Benjamin Bannan, he 
having suggested the original idea that 
they be made private rather than public 
institutions. The paternity of the bill, as 
framed by him for the Legislature, belongs 
to Thomas H. Burrowes. The official 
paternity of the system, as promulgated 
to the Legislature, and of the parliament- 
ary plan of campaign which eventuated in 
the enactment of the law, together with 
the personal generalship that made that 
movement a success, belongs to Andrew 
G. Curtin. Let them be ranked in the 
educational world accordingly. 

At the Millersville Harvest Home in 
August, 1857, I had the pleasure of an- 
nouncing Dr. Burrowes’ paternity of the 
Normal Schoollaw. It was at the climax 
of a speech in which I gavea rapid review 
of Normal Schools in Europe, Canada 
and the United States, and, coming down 
to Pennsylvania and finally to Lancaster 
county, said that, with the exception of 
the fourth section, which had been added 
in the Senate, and a few verbal alterations, 
the penning of this great Normal School 
Law was ‘‘the work of the President of 
this meeting, the Honorable Thomas H. 
Burrowes.’’ This made a sensation, the 
audience having no suspicion as to his au- 
thorship of the bill. Burrowes was elec- 
trified, and happy in the public recogni- 
tion which his great service in this cause 
had at last received. All the rest of the 
afternoon his face shone as if illuminated. 
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OUR PENNSYLVANIA FORESTS. 


BY GOVERNOR HASTINGS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: ‘‘ Arbor Day’’ 
has become a national institution. The 
name ‘‘ Arbor Day’’ was first suggested 
by the present United States Secretary of 
Agriculture, and was first observed in 
1872 in his own State of Nebraska. 
Since that time, public interest in Amer- 
ican forestry has been growing. The in- 
fluence of the public schools, of the sev- 
eral State agricultural departments, and 
the general trend of public interest have 
been such that to-day but two States and 
one Territory fail to observe ‘‘Arbor 
Day.’’ In Pennsylvania, Arbor Day was 
first officially recognized by a joint reso- 
lution of the General Assembly approved 
the 5th of March, 1887, followed by the 
Governor’s proclamation fixing the dates 
for the celebration of the day throughout 
the State. The aim and purpose of the 
movement are two-fold, tree preservation 
and tree planting. 

The necessity for the preservation and 
reinforcement of our forests is no longer 
open to argument. Our national exist- 


ence being in its youth, we have not 
gathered all the experience of the passing 


generations at home. Most of it came 
from other countries. At the time when 
our land was covered from Maine to the 
Gulf and from the Atlantic to the Alle- 
ghenies with unbroken forests, which 
disappeared before the woodman’s axe 
and in response to the demand for cleared 
land wherein to plant corn and wheat and 
whereon to build towns and cities, the 
older civilizations of Europe were study- 
ing a different lesson. We were develop- 
ing a_ tree-destroying instinct, while 
France, Germany, Spain and Switzerland 
were realizing that there were in each 
country certain exposed areas from 
which, if the forests were removed, those 
and adjacent regions would cease to be 
productive, and consequent famine would 
compel the populations to seek homes 
elsewhere. The destruction of forests 
produces arid soil. Arid soil is the father 
of desolation; desolation is the forerunner 
of depopulation. 

France simply formulated her exper- 
ience, when by her laws she declared that 
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trees were more necessary to the State 
than to the individual, and therefore the 
latter should not be allowed to destroy 
them at will. 

The inhabitants of Persia, Egypt and 
Mesopotamia perished, in a national 
sense, with their forests; and both, in the 
ruins of their former glory, were a warn- 
ing to after generations. 

Oswald, a reliable authority, states 
that, since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the population of the four Med- 
iterranean peninsulas has decreased more 
than fifty-five millions and the value of 
their agricultural products by at least 
sixty per cent., and that the rate of the 
decline from year to year bears an exact 
proportion to the decrease of forest areas 
of every district. 

The same authority states that Afghan- 
istan, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Macedonia and Northern 
Africa from Cairo to the western shores 
of Morocco—all countries which were 
once blessed with abundant forests and a 
glorious climate—are now either absolute 
sand wastes or the abodes of perennial 
droughts, hunger and _ wretchedness. 
Wherever statistical records have been 
preserved, it is proved beyond a doubt 
that misfortune commenced with the dis- 
appearance of the forest. 

All the civilizations of Europe have 
long since enacted laws for the preserva- 
tion of trees.and for the re-establishment, 
in part, of the original forests. In Eng- 
land, as early as the seventh century, a 
law was enacted making it a penal offense 
to destroy oak trees, and those who did so 
clandestinely were fined thirty shillings. 
The sound of the axe was sufficient evi- 
dence for conviction, and the man who 
felled a tree under whose shade thirty 
pigs could stand incurred a double pen- 
alty. 

Turning to our own land, no country 
equal in extent was ever better timbered, 
if we except the territory reaching from 
Lake Michigan to the Rocky Mountains. 
For the past two hundred years the 
American people, axe in hand, have 
waged a relentless warfare of extermina- 
tion. They have devastated the forests 
of New England. They have swept 
away much of the value and the beauty 
of the forests of the Middle States. They 
have crossed the Alleghenies and attacked 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and 
Wisconsin in their westward course, until 
they found the timberless plains of Ne- 
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braska and Kansas, and the treeless ter- 
ritory lying between the Mississippi and 
the Rockies. 

The true American likes to follow 
those pursuits or engage in _ those 
business enterprises which pay. He has 
studied into the forestry question, has 
gathered the statistics, and is prepared to 
say that the general welfare of the coun- 
try is more identified with the forests 
which cover the land than with any 
other feature of the earth’s surface; that 
trees are the best friends of the soil in 
which they grow; that they are the guar- 
dians of its fertility; that they protect the 
fields from devastating floods and ‘*‘ cher- 
ish the springs that feed the streams.’’ 

In a commercial point of view the 
forests of this country present the most 
valuable crop raised in American soil. I 
have the authority of the National De- 
partment of Agriculture for saying that if 
you strip the American forests of their 
natural beauty, if you take from the 
American home the shelter, the shade, 
the beauty of form, of blossom, leaf and 
fruit, the harmonious relation with sky, 
sunshine and cloud, and estimate the 
value of American forests and then com- 


pare with other sources of wealth, the 
strength of the comparison will be all on 


the side of the forest’s valuation. The 
value of the product of the gold and sil- 
ver mines of the United States for the 
year 1894 is: Gold, $39,500,000; silver, 
$31,422,000. Total, $70,922,000. The 
most ‘‘recent and careful estimate,’’ as 
the same authority says, of the value of 
the products of the nation’s forests during 
the same year is $1,058,650,000, or fifteen 
times that of gold and silver. The same 
authority also asserts that if to the gold 
and silver products of that year the value 
of all other minerals, including iron, cop- 
per, lead, zinc, coal, lime, natural gas, 
petroleum, salt, slate and building stone 
be added, we would have obtained for the 
value of all our mineral products for the 
year 1894 the sum of $553,352,000, or 
only about one-half of the value of our 
forest products for the same year. 

In Pennsylvania the average annual 
value of the timber crop for the last ten 
years has been $22,000,000, according to 
Professor Rothrock, the Forestry Com- 
missioner, who is undoubtedly the best 
authority and at the same time the most 
enthusiastic forester in the State. 

Most of Pennsylvania’s timber crop, 
tor many years, floated down our rivers 
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during the spring freshets in the form of 
logs, rafts, arks and other floating com- 
binations of native wood, on their invol- 
untary way to market, piloted by a brave, 
reckless and romantic class of young men 
known as Pennsylvania lumbermen. The 
spring freshets brought forth these hardy 
men from their winter’s obscurity in the 
forests where they prepared the timber 
for market and conveyed it to the banks 
of streams, tributary to the large rivers. 
The North and West Branches of the 
Susquehanna, the Allegheny, the Mo- 
nongahela, the Delaware and the many 
smaller tributary streams, have presented 
thrilling pictures of the passing of Penn- 
sylvania’s forests from headwaters to 
market. 

So profitable has been the timber crop 
of the State that fully three-fourths of it 
have been brought to market, and but lit- 
tle now remains of the grand timber 
product of a century ago. The railroads 
have invaded the forests where the 
streams were not large enough to float the 
timber, and the portable saw-mill has 
made havoc with the smaller timber 
growth, as well as with the fish in the 
mountain streams. 

There cannot be much objection to the 
removal of a tree after it gets its full 
growth, if the removal be: for a lawful 
purpose. Nor is it reasonable to expect 
the farmer or the landowner to give up 
his land to the raising of a timber crop 
that must take fifty years or more to ma- 
ture. This is not what is asked for by 
the friends of the Pennsylvania forests. 
Their desire is to see that all the land of 
the State which is absolutely good for 
nothing else be utilized in growing tim- 
ber. Commissioner Rothrock estimates 
that there are in the State a little over 
nine million acres of woodland at the 
present time. He also estimates that at 
the present rate of marketing, it will not 
be more than from twenty to twenty five 
years until the marketable timber will be 
practically exhausted. He asserts that 
if the woodland of the State, that is, land 
unfit for agricultural purposes and not 
worth more than an average of one dollar 
per acre, were protected from further de- 
struction by the hand of man, and from 
forest fires, the timber value of the crop 
produced at the end of fifty years would 
be worth, at present values, a billion and 
a half dollars, or an average of thirty 
million dollars per year. 

Aside from the money value to the 
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State and the people, there are other 
and probably greater considerations to be 
taken into the account. This is perhaps 
the first generation in this State which 
has been brought face to face with the 
dangers and disasters of a_ timberless 
country. The removal of the marketable 
timber from our forests, thus cutting 
off one of the great industries of the State, 
and the contemplation of the fact that 
Pennsylvania is no longer able to supply 
her own inhabitants with the wood which 
they require, are, of themselves, at least 
discouraging. But, when coupled with 
the apprehension that further destruction 
of the forests will work perpetual harm 
to our boasted agricultural interests, the 
situation becomes truly alarming. It is 
a recognized fact that, of the waters which 
fall upon cleared areas, four-fifths are lost 
because it runs immediately out of the 
country, while four-fifths of the waters 
which fall on forest areas are saved, thus 
proving that, if the vast volumes of water 
which so frequently deluge thé State, 
could be retained long enough to soak 
into the ground, destructive floods would 
be prevented, and the consequent loss of 
property and life averted. ‘Two floods 
within the past eight years have occurred 
of unequaled proportions and destruc- 
tiveness. Large areas of alluvial soil once 
tilled have been abandoned along the 
Juniata river because the repeated floods 
made it impossible to maintain fences or 
to mature the crops. This is true also 
of other river bottoms in the State. Dur- 
ing the past eight years the valleys of the 
Juniata and the West Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna have lost more than a million 
dollars in the bridges which were swept 
away. The recurring floods, overflowing 
the banks of nearly all our rivers, and the 
consequent loss of property, the personal 
danger, apprehension and fear, are quite 
enough to excite the most serious solici- 
tude. 

Pennsylvania, as I have said, possesses 
vast areas of mountainous territory which 
are of no value whatever as agricultural 
or mineral lands. They are, however, 
of untold value to the State at large be- 
cause they contain the sources of many of 
our rivers. When the owners have re- 
moved the timber, the land is generally 
deserted; no attempt is made to restore a 
growth of timber, because it involves a 
period of time too long for private enter- 
prise. Forest fires generally complete 
the work of destruction. 
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The sequel to the deluge is generally a 
low stage of water in our streams. In 
other words, low water most frequently 
occurs because what should have been 
hoarded in the ground has rushed out of 
the country in destructive freshets. The 
rainfall during the past season has been 
exceptionally small. There would pos- 
sibly have been low water if every acre of 
the State had been clad with timber, but 
there could not have been such general 
and total suppression of springs and dry- 
ing up of small streams if the water-sheds 
of the State had been properly covered 
with forests. 

The great interests involved, in my 
judgment, make it essential that our for- 
ests be restored and protected wherever 
possible. The waste area should come 
under proper guardianship. No interests 
so important should be left in private 
hands. The State should feel the neces- 
sity, and it has the power to protect and 
restore. Let the State, first of all, pro- 
vide adequate protection against forest 
fires. Let the care, preservation and re- 
habiliment of the vast forest wastes be 
espoused by the State, carefully guarding 
by compensation the rights of the private 
owner. 

I would like to see in every township 
where forest destruction has begun to in- 
jure the perennial springs and water-ways 
or the fertility of the farm land, a reserva- 
tion of say fifty acres on the water sources 
or highest elevation, covered with forest 
trees and dedicated to the public use and 
as achildren’s playground. If the town- 
ship schoolhouse should be within the 
reservation or near it, all the better. 

The National Government has already 
set apart large areas of timber land as for- 
estry reservations. New Jersey has ceded 
her portion of the Palisades to the Gov- 
ernment as a public reservation. New 
York already maintains large forestry res- 
ervations in the Adirondacks and the leg- 
islation needed to accomplish the same 
has met general, I may say, almost 
unanimous approval. 

The question of pure water supply for 
large centres of population has become of 
absorbing importance. There is no guar- 
antee of public health so effective as a 
pure water supply. The water from our 
mountain streams is almost pure. It con- 
tains neither filth nor other germs of dis- 
ease. Whatever good may come from 
filter plants for the water of our cities, it 
is much wiser and better to provide in the 
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first instance water that is uncontami- 
nated. This can be done by securing 
control of the headwaters of our larger 
streams, and for almost every city in the 
State at reasonable cost, all things con- 
considered. 

It would be well if every farm-owner 


would plant with shade trees every public | 


and private road and every line, whether 
of field or farm boundary. If hecan find 
a cheaper substitute for fencing than 
wood, which is continually decimating 
his timber reserve, it will add to the gen- 
eral advantage. 

He isa wise farmer who plants fruit 
trees on every piece of ground not abso- 
lutely barren or otherwise necessarily oc- 
cupied. In both instances their grateful 
influence wil) far more than indemnify for 
the vitalizing sunlight which they may 
intercept. 

Again, educate the public sentiment to 
the point where no man will be disposed 
to cut down a tree that has not reached 
its mature growth, without making pro- 
vision to plant one in its stead. 

Let the township and village improve- 
ment societies see to it that every 


street and every lane is lined with shade 


A tree isa great boon to man. It 
is an educator. Its beauty of form, limb, 
bud, leaf and fruit; its never ceasing 
grace in motion, its graceful shade, its 
silent companionship, and its struggle 
from the tender plant to the mature and 
sturdy monarch of the forest—these have 
an educating, a refining influence upon 
all who come within their shadow. 


trees. 


- . ! 
Trees are conservators of the public 


health. They are the great laboratories 
of nature. Their leaves absorb the car- 
bonic acid and give out the compensating 
oxygen. They are the best and most 
effective sanitary agents. No man can 
live among them without absorbing their 
health-giving and inspiring influence. 

Felix Oswald declares that upon one 
point Darwin and Moses agree, that man 
was not created in a desert or a city, but 
in a forest. The best place for him to- 
day to find rest, recreation and inspira- 
tion is in the health-giving atmosphere of 
the forest, where the music of the song 
birds, or the eloquent silence of its lights 
and shadows, brings him in closer com- 
munion with nature and nature’s Cre- 
ator. 

In the State which we fondly call 
Penn’s Woods, in the city of his found- 
ing, to-day has been planted a scion 
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which is a direct descendant of that his- 
toric tree under which our peace-loving 
Founder extended the hand of friendship 
to the aborigines. Let the people of the 
State draw inspiration from this example. 
Let us become a tree-protecting rather 
than a tree-destroying people. Let us 
teach our children that the forests are na- 
ture’s playground. Let us appreciate the 
present necessity and the duty we owe to 
succeeding generations to preserve and to 
re-establish the forests of Pennsylvania. 
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FEARLESS AND HONEST. 





‘“WELL, Sandy,’’ said a fellow-passen- 
ger, who had befriended him during the 
voyage from Glasgow, ‘‘don’t you wish 
you were safe now with your mother in 
the old country ?”’ 

‘‘ No,’’ said the boy ; ‘‘ I promised her 
when I left I would be fearless and hon- 
est. I have her fortune to make as well as 
my own, and I must have good courage.”’ 

‘“Well, laddie, what can you do?’’ 
asked a kind voice behind him. 

‘‘T can be loyal and true to anybody 
who will give me something to do,’’ was 
the quick response, 

A well-known lawyer, whose exper- 
ience with applicants for clerkship in his 
office had been unfavorable, had taken a 
stroll down Broadway to _ ascertain 
whether he could find a boy to his liking. 
A canny Scotchman himself, he had 
noticed the recent arrival of the Glasgow 
steamer, and he fancied that he might be 
able to get a trustworthy clerk from his 
own country. Sandy’s fearless face 
caught hiseye. The honest, manly ring 
in Sandy’s voice touched his faithful 
Scotch heart. 

‘* Tell your story,’’ he said kindly. 

It was soon told. Sandy’s mother had 
been left a widow, with little money and 
a child to bring up. She had worked for 
him as long as she could, but when her 
health failed she had bought his passage 
to America and given him what little 
money she could spare. 

‘*Go and make your fortune,’’ she had 
said, ‘‘Be fearless and honest, and don’t 
forget your mother, who cannot work for 
you any longer.”’ 

‘*T’ll give you a chance,’’ he said, ‘‘ to 
show what there is in you. Write to 
your mother to-day that you have found 
a friend who will stand by you as long as 
you are fearless and honest.’’ 
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Sandy became a favorite at once in the 
office. Clients seldom left the office 
without having a word with him. He 
attended night school and became an ex- 
pert penman and accountant. He was 
rapidly promoted until he was his 
patron’s confidential clerk. After shar- 
ing his earnings with his mother, he 
went to Scotland and brought her back 
with him. 

‘“You have made my fortune,’ he 
said, ‘‘and I cannot have luck without 
you.”’ 

He was right, When he had studied 
law and begun to practice at the bar, his 
fearlessness commanded respect and his 
honesty inspired confidence. Juries liked 
to hear him speak. They instinctively 
trusted him. His mother had impressed 
her high courage and sincerity upon him. 
His success was mainly her work. 


’ 


BUFFALO AND VICINITY. 


HERE are probably few cities in the 
United States which offer more at- 
tractions as a summer home than Buffalo, 
which has been chosen this year as the 


place of meeting of the National Educa- 


tional Association. Situated on Lake 
Erie and the Niagara River, it is con- 
stantly visited by cool water breezes. 
Still, even with this breeze, it might be 
very warm were it not for the way in 
which it is laid out. Tenement and 
apartment houses are fortunately few in 
number, most families occupying a whole 
house. Most of these houses have a lawn 
in front, be it largeor small, and a ‘‘back 
yard.’’ The City Fathers have done 
much to improve the Queen City by fav- 
oring an extensive park system and by 
asphalting the streets. The park, Front 
and Parade grounds, contain in all about 
nine hundred acres. One of the most 
beautiful and popular parts of the park is 
the Meadow, which is what its name im- 
plies, an immense grass plot. Making 
the circuit of the Meadow is one of the 
favorite routes with cyclists. Park Lake, 
also situated in the park, a beautiful 
sheet of water, is much used for boating. 
One of the features of the last two sum- 
mers was the band concerts held two or 
three times a week by the military bands. 
For those who may not care to stay in 
the city, cheap and rapid transit to the 
suburbs and outside places is afforded by 
the trolley lines and excursion boats. 


BUFFALO AND VICINITY. 
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Besides the great point of interest, 
Niagara Falls, which may be reached by 
a trolley ride of an hour and a half, there 
are numbers of beautiful places along 
both sides of the river. Grand Island is 
one of the favorite resorts, and justly so, 
as it is reached by a beautiful ride down 
the river. Fort Erie, just opposite, is 
attractive, because of its connection with 
historical events. Very little of the old 
fort remains, much of the stone having 
been used to build the English Church, 
but enough is left to enable one to trace 
out the line of fortification. Farther up 
the Canadian shore is Crystal Beach, 
famed for its bathing and boating. On 
the American side is Woodlawn Beach. 

It may not be out of place to speak, 
also, of the nearness of Buffalo to Chau- 
tauqua and its great summer schools. 
For those who wish to take the course, or 
who wish a lovely spot in which to pass 
their vacation, it is alike attractive. No 
member of the N. E. A. who spends the 
summer there will make a mistake. 

Nature study has found recognition, 
and because of this a glance at the re- 
sources of the naturalists of Buffalo may 
be of interest to the members of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 

The Lake shores and the Niagara river 
are of peculiar interest to the lover of 
nature. ‘The visitor may delight in the 
varied scenery and contemplate points of 
historic interest. Down the river the 
tourist delights in the view of the Falls. 
He crosses the river and wanders among 
the Dufferin Islands, goes to the Whirl- 
pool, and is deeply impressed with the 
power of the wild waters imprisoned 
there. He may pass through the gorge 
on the trolley, which has opened it to 
others besides the adventurous spirits of 
the Field Club. On the way to the Fort 
are evidences of Indian civilization, ante- 
dating the erection of the Fort, and he 
picks up the ‘‘sinkers’’ left upon the 
shore. ‘Toward the windmill is one of 
the sites of the flint workers, where chips, 
imperfect arrow heads and pottery may 
be found. The geologist reads another 
story of a still more ancient time, the tale 
of the rocks. For the botanist are many 
seaside plants, for the ornithologist his 
friends and in migration time many vis- 
itors from the coast. 

In the gorge the marvelous effects of 
erosion may be read and much speculation 
indulged in as to its history, its connec- 
tion with St. Daniel’s Gorge, etc. 
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The flora of Goat Island is so extensive | portunities for the study of bird life. In 


as almost to warrant a separate list of the 
plants composing it. At Foster’s Flats 
the walking fern clothes the giant rocks 
which, dislodged from the cliffs above, 
lay strewn at their base. 

Thus it is that the naturalist may know 
the river. Its banks are his richest 
treasure trove. Every foot of the way 
speaks in eloquent signs for him who 
knows how to read them. The river 
above the falls is interesting—Burnt Ship 
Creek with its aquatic life, Strawberry 
Island with its marsh wrens. The Amer- 
ican shore of the lake is rich in fossils, 
and trilobites are not uncommon. At 
Athol Springs the writer was fortunate 
in finding a specimen of goniatites ex- 
pansus and of othocerus, which must 
have measured at least eighteen inches 
in life, which are deposited in the museum 
of Natural Science in Buffalo. 

The vicinity of Buffalo is considered by 
the naturalist as ‘‘the country,’’ within 
a radius of fifty miles, because the places 
within it may easily be reached for a 
day’s outing. The nearest points are 
the woods north of the city on the Tona- 
wanda trolley lines, the creek at Wil- 
liamsville, interesting geologically, and 
West Seneca with South Park. These 
are good half-day excursions. Next in 
distance is East Aurora, with its orchid 
swamps where cypripedium spectabile 
may be obtained in abundance, East Con- 
cord, famed for the fragrant pogonia, 
pitcher-plant and other treasures rare. 
On the edge of the circle is Portage, 
famed because of the gorge of the Gene- 
see and as the home of things rare and 
beautiful; West Falls, with Pipe Creek 
Glen, a paradise of ferns; and Glenwood, 
rich in bird-life. 

With so many points yielding valuable 
material, the naturalists of Buffalo are 
especially favored. Their position on 
the great water highway, which is taken 
advantage of by the sea-birds in their 
journeys back and forth, affords the finest 
opportunities to the ornithologist. The 
geological formation is peculiarly inter- 
esting, the botanical field vast and rich, 
while the fauna is extensive, though un- 
fortunately confined to the smaller forms 
which can cope with unfavorable circum- 
stances, though minks and the ermine 
are common at East Aurora. 

Within the city of Buffalo much may be 
done in the way of Naturestudy. The city 
itself, the parks and Forest Lawn, offer op- 





the park quarry is a pond rich in aquatic 
life. There are patches of woods adjoin- 
ing the park where some plants may be 
obtained. At Yammertahl quarries the 
limestone, and the method of quarrying 
it for foundation stone, may be studied, 
and also the striations of glacial action. 


—— —_ — 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


BY NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER. 
[7 is a matter for congratulation that the 
bill providing for compulsory educa- 
tion, approved by Governor Hastings, is 
a much better bill than the one vetoed in 
1893 by Governor Pattison. Under the 
proposed Act of 1893 a pupil might have 
played truant or been detained tor work 
every week up to Friday noon, and if he 
had attended the last half-day of each 
week his parent or guardian would have 
escaped the penalty of the law. A pun- 
ishment was provided only in cases of 
absence without satisfactory excuse for 
five successive days during any month of 
the school year. In the Act of 1895 the 
word ‘‘ successive ’’ was stricken out after 
the word ‘‘five.’’ Moreover, provision 
is made for the appointment of an officer 
who can look after the truants and ab- 
sentees, thereby insuring the enforcement 
of the Act if he is backed by public 
opinion. 

The Pennsylvania school system is 
based upon the theory that the schools 
shall be kept as near as possible to the 
people. Our school laws vest most of 
the authority in a board of local directors 
elected by the people. The Judge of the 
court in one county recently asserted that 
he knew of no corporate body of men in 
the State of Pennsylvania more powerful 
than a School Board unless it was another 
School Board. The School Board is 
vested with power to select school sites, 
erect the buildings, employ the teachers, 
fix the salaries, levy the taxes, adopt the 
courses of study, select the text-books, 
after consulting the teachers, disburse 
the State appropriation, and determine 
whether the children of Pennsylvania 
shall have more than the minimum term 


Address delivered before the Civic Club, by 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, at a meeting 
held by the Departments of Municipal Govern- 
ment and Education, College of Physicians, 
Philadelphia, March 21, 1896. 
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of schooling fixed by law. The Com- 
pulsory Education Act of 1895 further 
enlarges these powers by authorizing the 
School Board to pass upon the excuses 
which are offered for non-attendance at 
school; thus it makes them, to some ex- 
tent, responsible for the future illiteracy 
of the people of this Commonwealth. 
Hence it is the patriotic duty of every 
voter during the February election to 
cast his ballot for the best person to fill 
the office of School Director, regardless of 
creed, sex, color, or politics. Hence, 
too, in the enforcement of the Compulsory 
Act it is a matter of prime importance to 
mold public opinion. Without the sup- 
port of the people the compulsory law 
recently enacted will remain a dead letter 
upon the statute books. 

The day for arguing whether we should 
have a Compulsory Act or not has gone 
by. It is simply a question whether the 
present act shall be enforced or can be 
enforced. Iam not here to apologize for 
endeavoring to carry out the law which 
it is my sworn duty to enforce. From 
every point of view possible to an execu- 
tive ofhcer you must admit that an honest 
effort should be made to enforce the act 
If the law is a bad one, the best 


of 1895. 
way to secure its repeal is to enforce it. 
If the law is a good one, of course it 


should be enforced. If it cannot be en- 
forced, let us find the reason why. If 
any of its provisions are inadequate or un- 
wise, let it be amended. Perhaps the mere 
attempt to enforce it will bring to light 
the causes which now keep children out 
of school. The sooner these are known 
the better it will be for the children as 
well as for the State. In one American 
city, when they began to investigate why 
the children are absent from school, they 
found upward of one hundred and twenty 
who had never owned an entire suit of 
clothing. As soon as the charitable peo- 
ple learned the fact, the clothing was pro- 
vided. It may be that the struggle for 
bread keeps a child out of school. The 
sooner this fact is known the better. 
There is humanity enough in the churches 
and charitable organizations of a great 
city to look after the children who are 
destitute of bread and clothing sufficient 
to goto school. If the absence of a boy 
or girl is due to perverseness, let us face 
that fact honestly. Too many of our 
books on education ignore sin as a factor 
in the development of the child. The 
new law contemplates provision for the 
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care of habitual truants. Reformers in 
education sometimes talk as if it were 
better for children to be on the streets 
than to attend schools taught by poor 
teachers. I incline to the belief that a 
school, if its sanitary conditions are not a 
menace to health, maybe as mechanical 
in its routine as the schools of the Chinese, 
and still be a better place for a boy during 
school hours than are the streets and al- 
leys with their tuition in things wicked 
and degrading. It is, of course, a matter 
of the greatest importance to put good 
teachers into schools. ‘There is no better 
antidote to truancy than teaching which 
interests pupils in their work. Not only 
should the teaching be skillful, but the 
school-room should be made more attrac- 
tive than the average home. South of 
Mason and Dixon’s line I am told that 
when the days are bright and cloudless 
many colored boys prefer to bask in the 
sunshine, but when the days are rainy or 
cold, they go to school, because they de- 
sire awarm placetositin. I have heard 
of other instances in which it was a ques- 
tion with the parents whether they should 
give their children enough to eat and 
send them to the coal-breakers, or less to 
eat and send them to school, where they 
would have a warm place to sitin. Other 
serious obstacles will have to be faced and 
surmounted. According to Mr. Kava- 
nagh, Philadelphia has a sinall army of 
school children on half time, and the 
number is increasing, because in some 
sections of the city there are not as many 
seats as pupils. Let us bring the facts 
home to the people and try to create pub- 
lic opinion strong enough to remove the 
preventable causes which now keep chil- 
dren out of school. 

The State Superintendent of another 
State recently went before a legislative 
committee to argue a school question. 
They told him they were looking at it 
from the taxpayer’s standpoint, and they 
supposed he was looking at it from the 
teacher’s standpoint. He replied that he 
was looking at it from the child’s stand- 
point. It had never dawned upon their 
minds that children have any rights. No 
doubt they had often heard of children’s 
duties which parents and teachers and 
older people havea right to exact. Very 
little has been said of children’s rights, 
of which it is the function of the State to 
keep them from being deprived. Among 
the inalienable rights of children are the 
right to food, clothing, and shelter, which 
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the State secures to the poor in charity | report said that the educated labor of the 
homes; the right to humane treatment | Continent had wrested from England the 


by parents, guardians, or other persons 
in charge of them; and the right to grow 
into healthy and intelligent manhood or 
womanhood. The dwarfing effects of the 
factory upon growing youth are well- 
known. Laws have been enacted to pre- 
vent the employment of boys and girls 
under a given age. How far the right of 
the child to grow has been secured to it 
by legislation is evident from the census 
of 1890, as compared with that of 1870. 
In 1870 the number of children employed 
was 5.58 per cent. of the population; in 
1890 it was 2.57 per cent. of the total. 
If the law can step in and say to society, 
You must not deprive the child of its 
right to grow physically, why may it not 
also say, You must not deprive the child 
of its right to grow intellectually? Pub- 
lic opinion should be led to view com- 
pulsory education from the child’s side, 
rather than from the point of view of the 
taxpayer or the manufacturer. 

Granting that every chiid has the right 
to an education, it will be helpful to call 
public attention to the statistics recently 
collected by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at Washington. From his report it 
_appears that the percentage of illiterates 

to the total population ten years of age 
and over in Pennsylvania is six and 
eight-tenths. In the German Empire, 
the percentage of illiteracy as derived 
from the army recruits is less than one- 
fourth of one percent. In all the coun- 


tries of the German Empire attendance | 
To | 
ny mind, this is an unanswerable argu- | 


at school is made obligatory by law. 


ment in favor of effective compulsory 
school legislation, if we accept the pro- 
position that every child has a right to 
be educated and that it is a matter of the 
highest moment for the State to see to it 


that all its citizens shall be able to read | 


and write. 

Another argument in favor of compul- 
sory éducation that can be pressed for 
the purpose of creating public sentiment 
is the bearing of education upon the in- 
dustrial development of a people and 
upon the earning power of each individ- 
ual. When at the close of the World’s 
Fair, in London, it was found that the 
majority of the premiums had gone to the 
Continent, a committee of Parliament 
was appointed to investigate this result. 
When this committee made its report 
there was terror all over England. The 








supremacy over other nations in manu- 
factures. According to the statistics of 
the report of the Commissioner on Edu- 
cation, the percentage of illiteracy in 
England is seven, as compared with one- 
fourth of one per cent. in the German 
Empire. A comparison of the statistics 
of Massachusetts and Pennsyivania points 
in the same direction. The percentage 
of illiterates among the native white pop- 
ulation ten years of age and over is three 
and one-half per cent. in Massachusetts. 
Among the foreign-born whites and 
among the colored population the per- 
centage is also in favor of the Bay State. 
With these percentages compare the 
fact that the average citizen of Massa- 
chusetts earns more money than the 
average citizen of Pennsylvania. 
Certainly, if we look back over the ed- 
ucational development of Pennsylvania 
and the other States from 1870 to 18g0, 
we have nothing to be proud of. Reck- 
oning upon the basis of illiteracy to the 


| total population ten years of age and 


over, Pennsylvania ranked twentieth in 
1870, twenty-third in 1880, and twenty- 
seventh in 1890. If we base our estimate 
upon the percentage of illiteracy to the 
native white population ten years of age 


| and over, Pennsylvania in 1870 ranked 


twenty-second ; in 1880, twenty-fifth, and 
in 1890, twenty-ninth. In other words, 
if we conceive of a spelling class whose 
boys are named after the States of this 
Union, and who are ranked according to 
the percentage of illiteracy, we are com- 
pelled to admit that the other boys have 
been trapping the Pennsylvania boy, and 
that our boy is gravitating toward the 
tail end of the class. It will not do to 
ascribe our downward movement entirely 
to immigration from foreign lands. Many 
immigrants come from countries where 
the percentage of illiteracy is less than it 
is in the United States. 

There are three elements in our popu- 
lation—native white, foreign-born white, 
and colored. The statistics show that 
the number of illiterates among the 
foreign-born whites is greater than among 
the native whites. Practically that does 
not change the problem. The city of 
Philadelphia is credited by the census of 
1890 with 269,480 foreign-born inhabi- 
tants; Allegheny county with 153,078; 
Luzerne, with 64,103 ; Lackawanna, with 
46,399; Schuylkill, with 31,533; the en- 
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tire State, with 845,720. These people 
and their children must be assimilated by 
our American life; hence their children 
should be educated. 

It is a matter of self-preservation with 
the State to educate its citizens. In free 
government, the people who rule or 
help to elect the rulers must be suffi- 
ciently enlightened to cast their votes in- 
telligently ; otherwise the very existence 
of free government is imperiled. 

National elections have sometimes 
been controlled by the foreign-born voters 
in our large cities; hence there is ground 
for alarm in view of the illiterate foreign 
voter who has not had sufficient time to 
imbibe the spirit of our free institutions. 

In different ways the State asserts its 
right to protect itself against danger and 
destruction. It inflicts death for treason, 
imprisonment and other penalties upon 
those who disturb its good order and 
welfare. It punishes people for cruelty 
to children and toanimals. Why should 
we hesitate to punish those in charge of 
a child for depriving it of school advan- 
tages and cursing it with illiteracy all its 
days? If the laborer of to-day com- 


plains of hard times, how much harder 


will be the lot of his children in the 
twentieth century, if they do not get an 
education equal to that of other boys 
and girls? 

It is never wise to follow the example 
of the ostrich, which is fabled to bury its 
face in the sand for the purpose of hiding 
from itself coming danger and destruc- 
tion. Although we have thrown open 
the door of the school-house to all per- 
sons between six and twenty-one, fur- 
nished free text-books, 
State aid to five and a half millions and 
our total outlay for education to more 
than eightcen millions, we have failed to 
keep pace with other States and other 
lands in reducing the percentage of illit- 
eracy amoug our population. I for one 
am prepared to supplement our present 
methods by new methods. I look to the 
women of Pennsylvania for help in this 
matter. In the days when Virgil wrote 
and Cicero spoke, a respectable matron 
could not show herself upon the streets 
of a provincial city unless she was borne 
by the stout arms of German or Gallic 
slaves, whose duty it was to defend her 
from insult and danger. But through the 
influence of that band of pious women 
who lingered last around the Cross and 
came first to the open sepulchre on the 
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morning of the resurrection, and, through 
the influence of their successors in the 
Church, a change gradually came over 
men’s minds, and woman, instead of 
being regarded as an intruder upon the 


| street, is now welcomed as an angel of 


mercy, dispensing blessings in her course. 

At this moment there rises before my 
mind’s eye the picture of a woman clad 
in her royal apparel in the palace at 
Konigsberg. She has just finished a 
book on Education, and she is writing in 
her diary: ‘‘ To-day I was reading a 
book for the people, by John Henry Pes- 
talozzi. One feels at home in the Swiss 
village which he describes, and, if I had 
my own way, I would this night mount 
my carriage and roll off to Switzerland in 
order that I might, with tears in my eyes 
and with the warm pressure of my hand, 
thank him for what he has done for the 
education of the masses.’’ She prevailed 
upon her husband, King Frederic Wil- 
liam III., to send seventeen young men 
to study the methods of this teacher. On 
their return she visited the schools 
taught by these disciples of Pestalozzi, 
and encouraged by word and deed the 
effort to make education universal. When 
Prussia conquered Austria, the victory 
was ascribed to the needle gun. But in 
the Franco-Prussian War the best guns 
were on the side of the French, and the 
world at last saw that compulsory educa- 
tion along school and military lines had 
made the people victorious whose Queen 
had wept over a little book on trach- 
ing. Is Prussia the only country which 
can boast of queens interested in popular 
education? ‘The fact that I was invited 
to appear before you this day is undeni- 
able proof of the fact that the queens of 
American society cherish a deep interest 
in the problem of universal education, 
and that their hearts and hands will not 
be wanting in the movement to banish 
illiteracy from the Keystone State. 

The name of Governor Wolf became 
immortal through his services in the 
cause of popular education. In his honor 
the children of Easton, by penny contri- 
butions, erected a memorial gateway to 
the public school grounds. In September, 
1888, the city of Easton was dressed in 
holiday attire. The procession of children 

yas viewed by Governor Beaver, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. 
Higbee, and thousands of spectators. In 
handing over the gateway to the State of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Traill Green pro- 
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nounced it an appropriate memorial to the 
Governor, whose work will be a blessing 
to generations yet to come. ‘“‘It is as 
stable,’’ said Dr. Green, ‘‘ as was Gover- 
nor Wolf's character ; and, standing open 
to receive the pupils of our schools, it 
symbolizes the door which opened for the 
admission of the children of Pennsylvania 
to the school-house.’’ In thinking of that 
monument I have sometimes imagined 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Great Teacher, 
hovering over the entrance and saying 
to us all: ‘‘ Go ye out into the highways 
and hedges, and compel them to come 
in.’’ And when the men and women of 


this generation have failed to heed his | 


voice or to provide sufficient school-room 
accommodations for all the children come 
ing through the open gate, my ears hav- 
heard the gentle voice, its tones trans- 
formed into those of solemn warning, 
proclaim: ‘‘ Woe unto councilman or 
school official through whom offenses 
come. It were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and 


that he were cast into the depths of the | 


sea than he should offend one of these 
little ones.’’ 


ELECTRICITY. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK, 
POWER FROM NIAGARA FALLS. 


fig Edison, Westinghouse, Thom- 
son, and scores of others, who have con- 
tributed most to modern electrical science, 
are all working earnestly and harmoni- 
ously together to make the coming show 
of electrical appliances, to be held in New 
York during this month of May, the most 


extraordinary scientific exhibition on 
record. It will cost $150,000 to install 
the various machines and apparatus ex- 
hibited. The total value of the exhibits 
will not be far from halfa million dollars. 
The total cost will thus be nearly $700,- 
ooo, including the rent of the building. 

The National Electrical Exposition 
will begin May 4 and close May 31. It 
will be held ‘‘ under the auspices of and 
in connection with the Nineteenth Con- 
vention of the National Electric Light 
Association,’’ in the New York Indus- 
trial Building, which covers an entire 
block at Lexington Avenue and Forty- 
fourth street. 

A feature that will appeal to those 
who love the marvels of modern scientific 
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achievement will be the working model 
of the great electric power plant at 
Niagara. A miniature power house con- 
taining little dynamos, built to the exact 
scale of the monster originals, will be 
shown in section—that is, it will be cut in 
half, so that one may see an exact repro- 
duction of the contrivances wherewith 
the mighty waterfall has been harnessed 
to the work of man. Sections of the 
great wheel pits, and the tunnel through 
which the waste water is conveyed to the 
river below the falls, will also be shown, 
and the whole will be in operation all the 
while so long as the exhibition is open. 
During an hour or two each evening, the 


- wheels and dynamos will be revolved by 


means of power transmitted directly from 
Niagara itself. 

Still further—and this will perhaps be 
considered the most wonderful feature 
of the Exposition—arrangements will be 
made for the telephonic transmission of 
the actual roar made by the constant fall- 
ing of thousands of tons of water at 
Niagara, so that the solemn booming of 
the distant cataract can be clearly heard 
by those in attendance. Think of it: 
Nature’s most impressive voice—a voice 
that has not been hushed since rivers 
began to run—is to be carried over hun- 
dreds of miles of copper wire, across 
plains and mountains and valleys, under 
and over running streams and through 
tunnels, to the very heart of the New 
World’s greatest city, there to rise above 
and dominate the murmur and chatter of 
the noisy, sight-seeing multitude ! 

In order to accomplish this a big trans- 
mitter will be fixed at the bottom of the 
Niagara wheel-pit, and this will be di- 
rectly connected with a long-distance 
telephone in the Industrial Building. 
There the sound will be so amplified by 
the megaphone as to give it a volume 
closely approaching that which is heard 
at Niagara itself. 

This will be a continuous feature, as 
the telephonic current will pass over a 
regular long-distance wire; but the cur- 
rent for the operation of the model power 
house will be drawn from near-by sources 
during the most of each twenty-four 
hours. When, however, the Niagara 
current is turned on direct, it will be of 
sufficient volume to do a great deal 
more than operate the model. The sur- 
plus will be employed in different ways. 
On one or more evenings it will be used 
to illuminate the Bartholdi Statue of Lib- 
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erty in New York harbor. 
times the Western Union building and 
other prominent structures will be lighted 
up. Again, the current will be utilized 
in lighting harbor buoys, in signaling 
from Fire Island to Barnegat light, in 
lighting the exposition hall itself, and in 
working the Government code of signals 
from a mammoth balloon that will float 
above the Exposition building. 

This balloon will probably be the most 
spectacular feature of the whole exhibi- 
tion, especially at night, since it will 
then be brilliantly illuminated and will 
bear a flaming legend in letters large 
enough to be read at a great distance, 
describing the Exposition below. 

In the transmission of Niagara’s elec- 
trical current the fluid will be sent each 
evening over one of the commercial 
mains of the Western Union Company, 
President Eckert having offered the facil- 
ities of the fastest telegraph system in ex- 
istence for that purpose. It will be the 
longest power transmission in the world, 
the wire being 462 miles in length. The 


greatest distance over which the mystic 
current is transmitted in Europe—from 
Neckar to Frankfort-on-the- Main—is only 


110 miles. 

Those who have followed the develop- 
ment of electric power transmission 
will remember that for years many elec- 
trical experts presisted in the declaration 
that it would require more copper than 
could be afforded by the world’s entire 
visible supply to make a cable big enough 
to send power from Niagara to New 
York, and that when Tesla, a few years 
ago, announced his ability to perform this 
supposedly impossible thing, these same 
experts laughed himtoscorn. But there 
is now no doubt that the transmission 
can and will be accomplished, since al- 
ready, in a number of experiments, it has 
been found practicable to send a great 
volume of current from the Falls to the 
Hudson over a single ‘commercial 
main,’’ Tesla’s ‘‘two phase system,’’ 
so-called, being the method employed. 
It should be said, however, that at this 
writing no one can determine how many 
horse-power will be transmitted, since the 
experiment has not yet been tried under 
anything like as favorable conditions as 
will exist during this exhibition. 

; Arrangements have also been made to 
turn it into ohe of the Atlantic cables, 
and then to utilize the energy of the big 
waterfall to flash a message under the 


At other |! 
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sea from the American Republic to Eng- 
land. President Cleveland may then 
send greetings by cable to her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, and inasmuch as Ni- 
agara’s waters are international in po- 


| sition, the river forming a part of the 


boundary between the United States and 
Canada, it has been suggested that the 
courtesy of sending this message on the 
Queen’s birthday, May 24, would be fully 
appreciated by Great Britain. 

Further, it is expected that Mr. W. H. 
Preece, who has charge of the British 
telegraphic lines, will complete a circuit 
as nearly as may be around the world, 
and then messages may be sent by Ni- 
agara’s electricity from the exhibition to 
eminent men on the continent of Europe. 
Mr. Depew will send the message over 
the long circuit. 

Besides all these manifestations of the 
wire-harnessed power of Niagara, a model 
of the system of electric towage to be intro- 
duced by Mr. Frank W. Hawley on the 
Erie Canal will be shown. This will 
consist of a miniature canal, circular in 
form and filled with water, on which a 
number of models of the new steel barges 
now going into use will float. These lit- 
tle boats will be towed by a miniature 
model of the Lamb motor, running on 
cables strung from miniature posts, the 
whole being an exact reproduction of the 
new system in actual operation. 

The exhibition will be opened by Gov- 
ernor Levi P. Morton in person, who, it is 
said, will ride from his hotel to the Elec- 
trical building in acarriage not drawn by 
horses, but propelled by electricity. He 
will connect the current of Niagara with 
the great electrical main of the Exposi- 
tion, using the same golden key which 
was used for a similar purpose at the big 
Chicago fair. 

Tesla’s most interesting exhibition will 
be his famous oscillator, from which so 
much in the economical production of 
power is expected. Edison’s will doubt- 
less be his ingenious fluoroscope, by which 
it is possible, in effect, to see through 
solid substances following the discovery 
of Roentgen, whose photography through 
solids is to-day the most absorbing sub- 
ject for scientific discussion. Of course 
there will be exhibitions in plenty of 
‘*X ray’’ apparatus. 

Quite as significant as any feature of 
the exhibition that has so far been noted, 
will be the display of storage batteries. 
Reference is not now made to the show 
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of different forms and methods of elec- | 


trical storage, which will undoubtedly 
be full and complete, but to the carloads 
of batteries charged with Niagara power 
that will be shown. This part of the 
exhibition was suggested by Mr. Frank 
W. Hawley, who believes that by the 
judicious use of the storage battery the 
cost of power in cities remote from the 
places where it can be most cheaply pro- 
duced may be enormously decreased. 
‘*Suppose,’’ said he in a talk with the 
writer, ‘‘ that we were to take no account 
whatever of power produced by falling 
water, but were to confine our calcula- 
tions entirely to power from coal com- 
bustion. Good steam coal is worth in 
New York, say $1.70 a ton. At the 
mines it is worth forty-five cents. The 
difference in price is what we pay for 
hauling the coal from the mine to the 
consumer. Now suppose we were to 
build a great power house at the mouth 
of the mine, so placing the boilers that 
the coal could be shot directly from the 
hoisting cars to the furnace grate bars. 
The steam generated by burning this coal 
could then be used to produce an electric 
current at much less cost in money than 


it could be produced for in New York or 
Chicago, Boston or any other centre of 


With this current we could 
A sufficient 


industry. 
charge storage batteries. 


number of these batteries to furnish a 


thousand horse-power for a day of twenty- 
four hours could be transported for much 
less money than it would cost to haul 


coal enough to furnish a similar amount | 


of power for the same length of time. 
As fast as the charged batteries were 
exhausted, they could be returned for 
recharging. The saving would be great, 
and as the power-house at the mine con- 
tinued in operation, there would grad- 
ually rise a great gray heap of ashes— 
the useless part of the coal, millions of 
tons of which are now hauled every year, 
over hundreds of miles of railroad tracks, 
at almost infinite waste. 

‘*It seems to me,’’ said Mr. Hawley, 
‘that the economy of this plan of power 
production and distribution ought to be 
obvious to every one; and of course it is 
just as applicable in places where the 
current can be made by water power. It 
bears the same relation to long distance 
wire transmission that transporting pe- 
troleum in tank cars does to pipe-line 
transmission, and under certain condi- 
tions it may be the more desirable.’’ 
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At all events, several carloads of stor- 
age batteries charged with Niagara 
power will be shipped to the New York 
exposition, and much of the current 
needed for the show will be derived from 
them; so that Niagara power will be al- 
most constantly used, even during the 
hours when it is not transmitted over 
a Western Union commercial main. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 
HOW. SHALL WE SELECT TEACHERS FOR 
GRADED SCHOOLS. 


BY WM. BROWER, M. D. 


HE question is not by whom shall 

teachers be selected, for the Act of 
Assembly of April 11, 1862, clearly de- 
fines that question in the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘ No teacher shall be appointed 
or dismissed in any common school dis- 
trict, except by the affirmative votes of a 
majority of the whole number of the Di- 
rectors or Controllers thereof; and in 
each of said cases, the names of the mem- 
bers voting both in the affirmative and the 
negative shall be so entered on the min- 
utes of the Board by the Secretary.’’ 

So much being settled, the question 
as to how—as to the best methods to 
be pursued by the Board of Directors 
in making a choice—is still before us. 
While the choice of methods has been 
relegated to the members composing the 
various Boards, the State has wisely re- 
stricted the choice of teachers to those 
applicants alone who have received either 
a provisional, professional, or permanent 
certificate, or who hold a Normal School 
diploma. And still further restrictions 
in the exercise of this choice are to be 
found in the digest of Pennsylvania school 
laws, edition of 1894, page 77, section 98, 
where the State Superintendent declares 
that family, political or church influence 
should never be permitted to swerve a 
Director from the line of duty in the se- 
lection of teachers, and adds that these 
have often been the bane of the exercise 
of the office in its highest function. 

It is right here that we become im- 
pressed with the importance of a study of 
the How, or of what constitutes the best 

Read before the Spring City Local Institnte 
by Wm. Brower, M. D., President of the Board of 
Directors of Spring City, Chester county, Pa. 
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method to be pursued by Directors in 
making a judicious selection of Teachers. 
The question how, has been answered in 
part at least by the language just quoted 
as to how they should xof be appointed; 
that is, not through family, political or 
church influence. As to the wisdom in- 
volved in these restrictions we have only 
to reflect that in order to have success- 
ful schools we must have efficient teach- 
ers. It matters not that our State appro- 
priates anually five and a half millions of 
dollars to aid our schools and perfect our 
school system, if the selection of compe- 
tent teachers is disregarded by Boards of 
Control. It matters not what liberal ex- 
penditures are made in every district and 
borough, in the erection of the most com- 
plete school buildings, furnishing the 
same with all the most approved modern 
appliances; if the Boards of Control dis- 
regard the selection of efficient teachers, 
these munificent expenditures of money 
are well nigh wasted. So vital indeed is 
this question as to how we should select 
teachers, that a failure in this particular 
upon the part of School Boards to dis- 
charge their duty with intelligence and 
disinterested fidelity, defeats largely the 


very purpose for which our school system 


was founded. We assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that it is vastly more im- 
portant for the youth of our Common- 
wealth that they should have good and 
efficient teachers, than that they should 
be permitted to study in magnificent 
school buildings, with the best equip- 
ments in the world. For a good teacher 
will make a good school, even with the 
most indifferent surroundings ; but an in- 
different teacher will not be helpful tothe 
pupils, though surrounded with all that 
art can produce or money procure. A 
Paul could be taught sitting at the feet 
of a Gamaliel ; a Socrates could teach in 
the market, upon the street, or in the 
shade of the trees. To this prince of 
teachers the appliances of the schools 
were not essential. Not that we should 
discard them, but we wish to emphasize 
the thought that Directors in their enthu- 
siam may provide much that is helpful in 
making our public schools a success, and 
yet neglect the one thing needful, namely, 
a good Teacher. We, therefore, need not 
wonder that the State Superintendent has 
spoken of the possibility of this great trust 
being abused, where family interests, po- 
litical affiliations and church associations 
warp and bias our judgment as Directors. 
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The problem before us to-day is to seek 
some method, if possible, whereby these 
prejudices, with which we all as Directors 
are more or less tinctured, may be held 
in abeyance for the public good. We 
have written to a number of our Borough 
school authorities throughout the county, 
to ascertain the methods in vogue in these 
sister Boroughs, and are glad to say that 
we have been given points worthy our 
consideration from all. In some of our 
Boroughs the Board have a committee on 
teachers, and this committee, or these 
committees, keep in close touch with the 
Borough Superintendent or the Borough 
Principal, whose judgment they invari- 
ably seek in reference to the appointments 
to be made—not that this judgment is al- 
ways heeded, but still it has weight with 
the committee in making up their deci- 
sion as to the applicants 

Another suggestion along this line is, 
that it has been found expedient in some 
30roughs to always recommend home 
talent where other qualifications are equal, 
to the exclusion of those outside the dis- 
trict, for two reasons; first, that other 
recommendations would not be so likely 
prevail as against those of the district ; 
and, second, that there is a better assur- 
ance of retaining the teachers should they 
prove successfulin their work. Another 
suggestion offered is, that it has been found 
expedient never to appoint a graduate 
directly from the High School ; such ap- 
plicant must have either attended school 
elsewhere, or have gone out and taught, 
thus making a record. You will observe 
that these suggestions are based largely 
upon the line of expediency ; and, while 
this is so, it is well to remember that 
soards of Control are often obliged to 
recognize this factor in the discharge of 
their duties. 

Another suggestion that has been ad- 
vanced by a competent observer is, that 
in some Boroughs the Principal of the 

ligh School, or the Borough Superin- 
tendent, makes several nominations for 
ach vacant position, the Board making 
their selection of teachers from these 
nominations. This method removes all 
possibility of a doubt as to the supposed 
inefficiency of a teacher, and yet it leaves 
the Board their prerogative of selecting 
teachers. We can readily see that this 
method also reduces to a minimum that 
bane of our school control already referred 
to—family, church, or party prejudice 

which so often warps our judgment as 
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Directors, and leads us away from the 
stern behests of duty. 

Our subject, as you will observe, has 
reference solely to graded schools, and 
necessarily limits the discussion entirely 
to the selection of teachers in our Borough 
schools. To what extent then, if any, 
should Directors counsel with High School 
Principals or Borough Superintendents in 
the selection of teachers? To the dispas- 
sionate and candid mind there can be no 
question as to the wisdom of seeking the 
judgment and the approval of a Borough 
Superintendent as to the relative fitness 
of applicants to teach. The fact that he 
has been entrusted with the authority to 
superintend the interests of the Borough 
schools, presupposes that he is specially 
qualified for that work, and consequently 
that his judgment in reference to the 
needs of the schools is superior to that of 
any member of the Board of Control, who 
has made no special effort to qualify him- 
self along this line. And what is logically 
true in regard to the Borough Superin- 
tendent holds also in large measure in re- 
gard to the principalsof our High Schools. 
The fact that they are considered capable 


to exercise the principalship of Borough 
schools, necessarily presupposes that they 
are capable of understanding the needs of 
those schools, to a degree at least far 


above that of the individual members 
composing the Board. This being the 
logical deduction, it necessarily follows 
that a Borough Superintendent and a 
Borough Principal are both better quali- 
fied by years of preparation and by daily 
experience in school-room work to deter- 
mine the special qualifications of teachers 
needed in the various grades, than can be 
any member of the Board who has not 
these qualifications. We regard these 
conclusions as axiomatic, and not requir- 
ing further discussion. What are the 
lessons then to be learned from these 
deductions ? 

First. That it is the part of wisdom for 
Borough School Boards not only to con- 
sult with Borough Superintendents and 
Borough Principals in reference to the 
selection of teachers, but to be governed 
largely by their recommendations. 

Second. That Borough School Boards, 
in order to obviate as far as possible any 
undue bias or prejudice resulting from 
family, political or church association, 
should delegate to the Borough Superin- 
tendent or Borough Principal authority 
to nominate a stated number of available 
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candidates for each vacancy that may oc- 
cur in the corps of teachers from time to 
time, and that from the nominations thus 
made the Board should then proceed to 
select teachers for all vacancies. 


—————_$_< 


WHY HE DID NOT WIN. 


‘THE following true incident, though 
not a matter of great account, may 
have its suggestion for many readers: 

It was the day for the public exhibition 
of athletic sports in Blank College. The 
grand stand was crowded with matrons 
and pretty maidens. Below, the faculty, 
the trustees, and fathers of the boys un- 
bent from their grave dignity, and 
laughed over base-ball games and races 
of fifty years ago. Around the ring 
were crowded the students of a rival 
college. The men who were to take part 
in the ‘‘events’’ of the day wore close- 
fitting flannel suits of the college colors, 
white and blue. 

Two brothers stood near each other. 
The breast of one was covered with gold 
and silver medals, the other had not one. 

‘‘Champion hundred yards dash,’’ 
‘First prize, L. L. tournament.’’ ‘‘ First 
prize, mile run,’’ said a by-stander, read- 
ing some of the inscriptions on the 
medals. ‘‘How many of these things 
have you, Joe ?”’ 

‘*He has over twenty at home,’’ 
his brother eagerly. 

‘* And you none, Tom? How is that ?”’ 

‘* Never could come in first. I think I 
shall take a gold bar to-day thouzh. 
There is one I think I can do—the hurdle 
race.”’ 

‘Oh!’ cried a child’s voice behind 
him, in a tone of bitter disappointment. 
Tom turned and saw a little girl seated 
by a poorly-dressed woman. Both were 
looking at him with startled, disappointed 
faces. 

‘*Who are they ?”’ 
his friend. 

‘‘ Bradford’s mother and sister. One 
of the charity students. He’s in the 
hurdle race. I suppose they thought the 
poor wretch would win the gold medal, 
and be asked to dinner with Prex to- 
night, along with the first-prize men.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Tom, thoughtfully, as he 
walked away. Bradford was a dull fel- 
low, he remembered, and neglected by 
most of the students who were better 
clothed and better bred than himself. If 


said 


Tom whispered to 
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the boy won this prize and appeared at 
the President’s state dinner, it would 
certainly give him a standing, in future, 
among the boys. A moment later, a 
lady who knew him called Tom to the 
grand stand. ‘‘ This will be the victor 
in the hurdle race,’’ she said to the ladies 
near her, who smiled, while Tom blushed 
and laughed. 

The sports began. One event succeeded 
another. The hurdle race was called. 
Tom and Bradford started together, but 
Tom passed him easily. All of the hur- 
dles were passed but one. Tom glanced 
aside, saw the strained face of the shabby 
woman and the child’s tearful eyes, and 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him wasa 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Ye may be ave stickin’ in atree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 


N, C, SCHAEFFER. - - - - J. P. McCASKEY. 


HE very full and able opinion of Dep- 

uty Attorney General Elkin, to the 
effect that the Commissioners of the dif- 
ferent counties are in duty bound to 
order the enumeration of the children be- 
tween eight and thirteen years of age, 
and to pay the Assessors for their work 
out of the county funds, removes one of 
the chief obstacles to the enforcement of 
the law making education compulsory in 
the State of Pennsylvania. The School 
Department has forwarded copies of the 
opinion to the Commissioners of every 
county in the State, and these officers will 
incur no small censure if they fail in the 
performance of this duty to the unfortu- 
nate children of the Commonwealth. We 
say unfortunate children, for the child 
that receives no schooling by reason of 
the greed of its parents or guardian, or 
because of its own perverseness, is cer- 
tainly unfortunate, and deserving of the 
special care of the State which expends 
so many millions upon its Common 
School System. [If illiteracy is an evil, 
then every person should acquire the 
power to read and write. Having ac- 
quired the ability to read, write, and 
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the next instant tripped and fell, while 
Bradford leaped past him. 

The president himself gave the prizes. 
The band played and the men shouted as 
he handed the gold medal to Bradford. Joe 
had, as usual, half-a-dozen prizes. Tom 
stood by without any. 

But the president said to the lookers 
on: ‘‘ There was nothing to trip that 
boy. He fell purposely that Bradford 
might win.’’ 

‘** Shall you not let him know that you 
know it ?”’ 

‘“No; the man who can conquer him- 
self, even in a trifle, needs no other re- 
ward.’’—Lducational Independent. 
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cipher, the child is at least fitted to avail 
itself of the privileges which the printing 
press and the public library should make 
accessible to all classes of society in civ- 
ilized countries throughout the world. 

THE public schools of New York city 
are to be congratulated upon their 
triumph over the local spoils politicians. 
As was expected, Governor Morton has 
signed the Reform School bill, which leg- 
islates out of office all of the School 
Trustees, and concentrates the entire 
government of the schools in the Board 
of Education, which is to consist of 21 
members, seven to be appointed each 
year, to serve three years without pay. 
A Superintendent, and as many assistants 
as may be required, are to be appointed 
by the Board. The Superintendent and 
his assistants are to advise the Board in 
regard to administration and courses of 
study, and also to nominate for appoint- 
ment as Principals and teachers persons 
selected from an eligible list, and, on 
their recommendation, the Board of Edu- 
cation makes the appointments. 


THE School Board of Reading recently 
dedicated the new girls’ high school, 
erected at an expense of over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. When President 
Howell handed the keys to Miss E. A. 
Stahle, the principal, rounds of applause 
were given by the audience, which was 
largely composed of her former pupils. 
Whatever is put into the girls’ high 
school will afterwards appear in the lower 
schools and the best homes of the city. 
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WE make grateful acknowledgments 
to Public Opinion, Chambersburg, Pa., 
for ‘‘A Lay Preacher,’’ by Mrs. Terry 
Cooke. Read that, if you read nothing 
else in this number. It is pure gold. 
Desire Flint’s simple trust is very beauti- 
ful, and ‘‘ Bible says’’ takes a deeper 
meaning from this homely, touching 
story. Whowill publish a Bible reading 
book for the schools? Amid all the 


thousand and ten thousand readers and 
good books for supplementary reading, we 
need this most of all, because best of all. 


THE results of the important election 
held Tuesday, May sth, for County, City, 
Borough and Township Superintendents, 
to serve for the ensuing three years, will 
be given in our next number. 





THE issue of this number of 7he /Jour- 
mal has been delayed in the printing 
office, by circumstances beyond our con- 
trol. We had hoped to mail it earlier 
instead of later than usual. But early or 
late, it is, we think, one of the very best 
numbers of the current year. 





THE School Board of Shippensburg 
has decided to erect an eight-room build- 
ing. It will contain all the modern im- 
provements and the latest in facilities for 
instruction. Then get the best teachers. 





THE thanks of the Memorial Commit- 
tee are due to Supt. Frank J. Noonan, 
the teachers, and the boys and girls of 
Mahanoy township, Schuylkill county, 
for their contribution to the fund. Edu- 
cation lies on many lines, and Supt. Noo- 
nan has presented this subject worthily 
to his schools. We congratulate him 
upon the broad and generous spirit in 
which he has done this. It is hardly less 
a duty than a privilege for pupils, as well 
as teachers and others, to aid in sucha 
work. Toteach them so—that they may 
give wisely, gratefully, and gladly—is to 
give training in the “‘ higher arithmetic.’’ 
There may be 400 much for nothing in 
our schools, so that the best results of ed- 
ucation are missed, and in great measure 
lost—for these are of the heart and not of 
the head. Says Supt. Noonan: ‘‘En- 
closed please find check for $30.75, amount 
contributed by the pupils and teachers of 
Mahanoy Township to the Dr. Burrowes 
Memorial Fund. Of this, $20.50 was the 
result of ‘penny contributions’ by the 
pupils on February 25th; the rest was 
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contributed by the teachers at their last 
monthly meeting. We felt that it would 
not be right to deprive our boys and girls 
of the opportunity to contribute their 
mites to aid in perpetuating the memory 
of our noble benefactor; and, moreover, 
it was such an acceptable occasion to in- 
still into their minds reverence for one 
who had labored for their welfare before 
they were born, that we felt it would be 
wrong to let it pass without taking ad- 
vantage of it.’’ 


ee 


MEETING AT BUFFALO. 








HE National Educational Association 

will hold its annual meeting at Buf- 
falo, New York, as already announced, 
from Tuesday, July 7th, to July roth. It 
will be preceded (July 3-7) by the meet- 
ing of the National Council of Education. 
The opening address before the general 
sessions will be upon Horace Mann, by 
Hon. Wm. T. Harris, the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The department programmes, at 3 
o'clock, on each of two days, all of which 
are of special interest and have been care- 
fully prepared, are under the direction of 
experts. They include Education—ele- 
mentary, secondary, higher, normal, art, 
music, industrial, business, physical, and 
in natural science, the kindergarten, 
child-study, and school administration. 
They are twelve or more in number, and 
very rich in matter to be presented. 

The programme may be had by ad- 
dressing Irwin Shepard, Secretary, 
Winona, Minnesota. The railroad rate 
will be one fare for round trip plus the 
$2.00 membership fee. Tickets will be 
sold July 5th and 6th, good for return not 
later than July 15th. Arrangements will 
be made for excursions at very low rates 
to all points east of Buffalo, including 
New England and the Atlantic coast. 
Inquiries as to excursions should be ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Excursions, care Albert E. Swift, 
Secretary N. E. A., Buffalo, New York. 

A recent circular may be had from Sec- 
retary Swift, of the local organization, 
which gives important information as to 
excursions, hotel rates and accommoda- 
tions at Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 
Send for it, and, if possible, make your 
summer include the National Association 
and the unfailing wonder and beauty and 
power of Niagara. 
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STATE ASSOCIATION. 





HE annual meeting of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Bloomsburg, Columbia county, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
July 14th, 15th and 16th. The sessions 
will be held in the Normal School build- 
ing, which will be general headquarters 
of the Association. In 1874 the Ship- 
pensburg Normal School was the place of 
meeting. The membership of the Asso- 
ciation has changed somewhat in these 
twenty-two years, but we go again to the 
Normal School sure of a good session. 
The executive committee are Dr. J. P. 
Welsh, Bloomsburg, chairman; Supt. E. 
Mackey, Butler; Supt. G. W. Weiss, 
Schuylkill Haven; Prof. J. M. Barton, 
Shippensburg; and Miss L. E. Patridge, 
Philadelphia. A good programme of ex- 
ercises has been arranged, which will be 
given in our next number. The time was 
made as early in July as possible. An 
earlier date would have been chosen, but 
for the fact that the great meeting of the 
National Educational Association will be 
held at Buffalo, New York, during the 
preceding week, and it was desired to 
give the teachers of Pennsylvania the 
opportunity to attend both conventions. 
Summer excursion tickets can readily be 
had that will take in Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Watkins Glen, Bloomsburg, and 
other points. We hope to see Pennsyl- 
vania largely represented at both the 
State and the National Conventions. 


_ 
oe 


SPRING ARBOR DAY. 








W* call attention to the interesting and 
| instructive address of Gov. Hastings 
on the ‘‘ Forests of Pennsylvania ’’ which 
is given in full in this number of Zhe 
Journal. It was delivered in the Drexel 
Institute before a body of the most intel- 
ligent people of Philadelphia. The Gov- 
ernor prefaced his address by saying that 
he thought the occasion of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the reading of a care- 
fully prepared written discourse. As there 
are probably more than seven thousand 
schools not in session on either of the 
spring arbor days, we suggest that when 
these celebrate Arbor Day in the fall, 
some of the advanced pupils be appointed 
to read this address for the benefit of the 
whole school. It is a matter of prime 
importance that the pupils in the rural 
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schools, most of which close in March if 
not earlier, should gain correct views 


upon the value of our forests. The last 
proclamation of the Governor was printed 
not only by the secular press and the ed- 
ucational journals, but also in the relig- 
ious newspapers of the State. The time 
is not far distant when people will con- 
sider the planting and care of trees a 
duty as binding as the performance of 
their religious obligations. Let all the 
teachers follow the example of the Gov- 
ernor in his efforts to diffuse information 
in regard to our forest areas and their 
value to future generations. 

The day cannot be observed too widely. 
This year Philadelphia was interested as 
never before. Governor Hastings, as- 
sisted by Mayor Warwick, planted a tree 
upon the University grounds, a scion of 
the William Penn treaty tree. Through- 
out the State there seems to have been 
unusual interest manifested. 

After instruction by Prof. J. C. Gable, 
to the boys’ departinent of the Lancaster 
High School as to how they should do 
their planting, at 11 o’clock on April 
1oth one hundred and twenty-five trees 
were distributed by the principal. The 
planting this year also included forty 
hardy roses, which were set out on the 
24th, the second of the two Arbor Days 
appointed by the Governor. 

It is a great thing for boys and girls to 
have their thoughts directed to such work 
as this, and their own hands actually em- 
ployed in doing it. So many people talk. 
What ought to be done, they may know 
well enough—but they leave other people 
todo it. One tree-planter—be he man or 
boy, or even a good, wide-awake girl—is 
worth tons of people who merely talk 
about it. 

This is the twenty-third Arbor Day 
since Dr. Higbee introduced its observ- 
ance into Pennsylvania—it has evidently 
come to stay—and this high school has 
observed every one of them by planting 
each spring or fall more trees than there 
have, at any time, been pupils in the boys’ 
study hall; and by a formal programme 
of instrumental and vocal music and other 
exercises appropriate to the day, which 
will be remembered for a life-time with 
pleasure by those who have been present 
or have taken part in them. 

Of this feature of the programme, the 
New Era says: ‘If the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, or any other of the 
deserving public associations in this city, 
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could persuade Prof. Matz and Prof. 
Thorbahn and the pupils of the boys’ and 
girls’ high schools to give for the bene- 
fit of the Association such a musical en- 
tertainment, vocal and instrumental, as 
they gave on Friday at the Arbor Day 
exercises in the High School building, 
they ought to, and probably would, real- 
ize a handsome sum of money from the 
effort. At any rate they would give the 
people the opportunity to enjoy a remark- 
ably fine musical treat, and one that 
nearly everybody could appreciate. Hun- 
dreds of our citizens have time and again 
paid a dollar and more to hear and see a 
musical entertainment not nearly so good 
as the one given yesterday, and which 
could have been heard by all who cared 
to go without costing a cent. It was a 
most charming entertainment, reflecting 
infinite credit on all concerned.”’ 

Prof. Matz made the study hall of the 
girls’ department ring with his fine 
chorus of two hundred or more voices 
upon ‘‘ Twickenham Ferry,’’ ‘‘ The Old 
Oaken Bucket,’’ ‘‘A Wet Sheet and a 
Flowing Sea,’’ Gounod’s beautiful song, 
‘*Sing, Smile, Slumber,’’ ‘‘ Eve’s La- 
mentation,’’ and others. The orchestra, 
under the lead of Prof. Thorbahn, did very 
good work. 


The committing to memory by the girls. 


—the boys already knowing it—of Mary 
Howitt’s poem, ‘‘ The Spring,’’ as it was 
taught to them orally by Mr. McCaskey, 
was an interesting and novel feature of 
the programme. The wonder is that, 
when good things can be learned so 
readily, there are few pupils who are able 
to recite a dozen brief poems after all 
their school going. The following is the 
text of the verses, which we commend to 
our young people as suggestive variety, 
and something betier, perhaps, than even 
progressive euchre : 


The Spring—she is a blessed thing! 
She is the mother of the flowers, 

She is the mate of birds and bees, 

The partner of their revelries, 

Our star of hope through wintry hours. 


The merry children, when they see 
Her coming by the budding thorn, 
They leap upon the cottage floor, 
They shout beside the cottage door, 
And run to meet her night and morn. 


They are soonest with her in the woods, 
Peeping the withered leaves among, 

To find the earliest fragrant thing 

That dares from the cold earth to spring, 
Or catch the earliest wild-bird’s song. 
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The little brooks run on in light, 

As if they had a chase of mirth; 

The sky is blue, the air is warm, 

Our very hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty o’er the earth. 


The aged man is in the fields; 

The maiden ’mong her garden flowers; 
The sons of sorrow and distress 

Are wandering in forgetfulness 

Of wants that fret, and care that lowers. 


She comes with more than present good, 
With joys to store for future years, 
From which, in striving crowds apart, 
The bowed in spirit, bruised in heart, 
May glean up hope with grateful tears. 


Up! let us to the fields away, 

And breathe the fresh and balmy air; 
The bird is building in the tree, 

The flower has opened to the bee, 

And health, and love, and peace are there. 


MR. SPANGLER’S ATTACK. 


'THE Lvening Star of April 17th prints 

an address covering over seven col- 
umns, that was prepared by Mr. A. M. 
Spangler of the Board of Education of 
Philadelphia. It is a very severe attack 
upon the schools of our metropolis, and 
like all sweeping statements, gives an ex- 
aggerated view of the facts, leaving im- 
pressions in regard to the schools of the 
city asa whole which are no doubt in- 
correct, although individual cases may 
be found that are startling. Bad work 
and unsatisfactory results can be found in 
every system of schools upon the face of 
the earth. The danger of all who are not 
experts in school work, is to build very 
broad generalizations upon a very narrow 
basis of fact, thereby causing themselves 
and the public to indulge either in ex- 
travagant praise or undue censure with 
reference to the schools. 

Mr. Spangler insists that children do 
not learn the meaning of the words in 
their books, and yet finds fault, because 
children are asked questions designed to 
test their knowledge of terms like the 
surface of the earth and the units of 
measure employed in denominate num- 
bers. His remedy shows that he has 
done but little towards grasping the 
fundamental difficulty in our common 
He imagines that he can cure 
the ills of the schools of Philadelphia by 
limiting the curriculum to fewer studies. 
His entire address does not reveal an ap- 
prehension of the fact that education re- 
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sults primarily from the play of mind 
upon mind, from the influence of the 
heart upon the heart, of the will upon 
the will, of the soul upon the soul. He 
has no adequate conception of the process 
of intellectual starvation to which pupils 
are subjected when controllers have sis- 
ters and daughters and other near rela- 
tives or friends who are kept in the school- 
room as teachers, not because they are 
skillful in the management and instruc- 
tion of children, but too often because 
they need the salary in order to live with- 
out becoming a burden to others. 

A change in the curriculum amounts 
to nothing unless it is backed by the em- 
ployment of the best teachers. 7Zzeachers 
should be elected solely on the basis of merit. 
The moment this point is pressed home 
to the controller he is apt to wince and 
ask himself, consciously or unconscously, 
how many of his neighbors will begin to 
criticise his course, and to vote for some 
other man at the next election. Even 
where the controllers are appointed, in- 
stead of being elected, they may be as 
sensitive to changes in public opinion as 
to the changes in the thermometer. The 


relative importance of the teacher and 


the curriculum is ably discussed in an 
editorial in 7he Press, upon the ‘‘ Curric- 
ulum of ‘YTeachers,’’ which we quote 
entire, and commend for its sound peda- 
gogic insight. It is as follows: 

‘*Mr. Spangler, of the Board of Educa- 
tion, in his speech last week, expressed 
the dissatisfaction of a large part of the 
community with the results of our com- 
mon school training. © The curriculum 
has been ‘ enriched’ in the last ten years. 
The scholars are found to be poor. In 
the past fifteen years, here and elsewhere, 
many new studies have been added to the 
common-school system. As the children 
who have been educated for six or eight 
years past under thissystem of multiplied 
studies come to examination in the high 
schools, their training is shown to be in- 
adequate. Mechanical as the old-fash- 
ioned training was, it produced certain 
definite results in spelling, arithmetic, 
writing, and the rest. The new does not 
give this, and it has not added as much 
in other directions, in general intelli- 
gence, as was expected. 

** Whose fault is it? The curriculum, 
say the critics. What are the facts? In 
the early eighties the educational public 
awoke to the fact that in the best public 
school systems of Germany and France, 
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particularly the former, much was taught 
from six to fifteen that is missed by 
American pupils. Grade for grade, means 
for means, pupil for pupil, the American 
boy or girl knew less, had studied fewer 
subjects, and was less well trained, than 
the French or German boy or girl. 

‘‘This was not pleasant. It was true. 
Instantly there sprang up a demand for 
new studies. With this came a call for 
new methods. This was inevitable. The 
old, slow drill took time. If new sub- 
jects were added to the curriculum teach- 
ing methods had to be changed. A 
less mechanical training which quickened 
the child’s mind and led it rapidly was 
demanded. 

‘The changes were made as far as 
practicable. New studies were added, 
new methods adopted. A child in Ber- 
lin or Paris will still learn more and 
take more studies from the 6th to the 
14th or 15th year than in ‘Philadelphia, 
but the gap is not as wide as it was 
fifteen years ago. When our pupils, 
however, are crowded along the new 
full curriculum, the result is not as satis- 
factory as in foreign public schools. 
Why? Arethe pupils duller? No; no 
one argues that. Is the curriculum 
fuller here? It is not. 

‘‘Are the teachers better trained 
abroad? They are. No one can deny 
it. The men have university degrees. 
Both men and women have a training 
superior to that enjoyed by our teachers. 
German and French teachers have a bet- 
ter general education and a better profes- 
sional training., Of this there is no 
doubt: our teachers could not pass the 
German or French examinations pre- 
scribed for teachers. 

** Bricks cannot be made without straw. 
Good schools are not possible without 
teachers highly trained. Our schools 
cannot be brought up to the best Euro- 
pean level simply by adding to the cur- 
riculum. We must add to the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers. Unless this is 
done ‘enriching’ the curriculum is sure 
to leave the pupils poor. 

‘* But the remedy is not to render the 
curriculum as barren as it once was. The 
training of teachers must be enriched. It 
is to-day literally, lamentably true that 
Philadelphia gives its boys and girls a 
poorer common school education than 
either Berlin or Paris. This is wrong. 
It is fatal. Education is power. Educa- 
tion is wealth. The race between cities 


. 
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turns and must turn on public education. 
Ours should be as good as any. It must 
be. There is only one way to make it so. 
Give the teachers better training. The 
Girls’ Normal School is an advance on 
the past. It needs to be still more ad- 
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vanced. Above all, the number in it | 


must be restricted to those it can train 
well. Our schools are suffering to-day 
from the over-crowded years in the Girls’ 
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High School, when it was too full to 
make thorough education possible. Yet 
no new high school was started. The 
city still has but one. It needs four. 
Our schools will never be satisfactory 
until the higher education of their teach- 
ers, both men and women, is improved 
all along the line. It is not that the cur- 
riculum is too full. The teachers are too 
empty. Their training is inadequate.’’ 


>+—____—- 
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THE COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW. 


OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, } 
HARRISBURG, APRIL 14, 1896. } 
Hon. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Str: This Department is in receipt of 
your communication of recent date, asking 
for an opinion upon the question of the 
liability of the several counties of this Com- 
monwealth for the pay of assessors who are 
required, under the Compulsory School 
Law, approved May 16, 1895 (P. L., 72), to 
make an enumeration of children between 
the ages of eight and thirteen years. 
county commissioners, in a few instances, 
as I am informed, have taken the position 
that the county is not liable for the payment 
of the district assessors in making the 
enumeration of school children, for the 
reason that the Act of Assembly, which re- 
quires the work to be performed, does not 
provide, in positive terms, that the county 
shall pay the same. 

It is contended by the persons who take 
this position that a county is never liable 
for the costs of a criminal case, or services 
of a public officer, unless made so by the ex- 

ress provisions of an Act of Assembly. 
The rule invoked is too strongly stated ; it 
has its foundation in the history of criminal 
proceedings. Criminal actions were formerly 
prosecuted in the name of the king, who 
aid no costs. After the time of the Revo- 
ution the Commonwealth stood in place of 
the king. Hence the rule followed that it 
paid no costs without being required to do 
so by an Act of Assembly. It is quite true 
that the same rule has been applied to some 
extent in matters of a civil character, but 
its rigidity must be somewhat relaxed when 
applied to the ordinary affairs of a county. 

A better statement of the rule may be 
found in the language of Justice Sterrett in 
the case of Wayne County vs. Waller, 90 P. 
S., 105, wherein it is stated: ‘‘In this State 
we have always proceeded on the safe prin- 
ciple of requiring statutory authority, 
either in express terms or 4y necessary im- 
plication, for all such ciaims upon the pub- 
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| compensation, answers substantially 


The 


lic treasury.’’ If the rule that a county is 
never liable except upon the express author- 
ity of an Act of Assembly is to be of uni- 
versal application, it would necessarily fol- 
low that many officers, who are now paid 
out of the county funds, would find them- 
selves in the position of having no such 
express legislative authority upon which to 
base a claim for services against the county. 
A history of the legislation providing for the 
election of assessors, specifying the duties 
to be performed by them, and fixing their 
the 
question your inquiry raises. 

The Act relating to counties and town- 
ships and county and township officers ap- 
proved the 15th day of April A. D., 1834 (P. 
L., 553), provides, among other things, for 

This is 
the parent act on the subject of township 
officers, the later ones being but supple- 
mental to the original. Section 89 of said 
Act provides as follows : 

‘It shall be the duty of each assessor and 
assistant assessor to keep an account of the 
several days by him actually employed in 
the performance of his duties, and to make 
return of the same to the commissioners of 
the county, verified by his oath or affirma- 
tion, and for each day necessarily so em- 
ployed he shall receive the sum of one 
dollar.’’ 

The Act of 1834, above mentioned, was 
amended by the Act of May 24th, A. D. 
1887 (P. L., 195), wherein it is provided, with 
reference to the pay of assessors, as follows : 

‘*It shall be the duty of each assessor and 
assistant assessor to keep an account of the 
several days by him actually employed in 
the performance of his duties, and to make 
return of the same to the commissioners of 
the county, verified by his oath or affirma- 
tion, and for each day necessarily so em- 
ployed he shall receive the sum of two 


| dollars.’’ 


The Act of June 16, A. D. 1891 (P. L., 
298), provides for the election of an assistant 
assessor for the purpose of the registration 
of voters in townships and boroughs con- 
taining more than one election district 
wherein but one assessor for valuation re- 
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sides. This Act provides that the assistant 
assessor in each of the election districts 
shall perform all the duties relating to 
electors now required to be performed by 
assessors in boroughs and townships having 
but one election district. Thereis no pro- 
vision, however, in this Act of Assembly as 
to the amount of compensation such assist- 
ant assessor shall receive, or who shall pay 
for such services. The Act is silent upon 
this important question. It has been the 
uniform practice of the counties, since the 
approval of the Act of 1834, to pay the 
assessors for the time spent in the perform- 
ance of their duties as required by that Act 
of Assembly. For more than half a century 
the several counties of the Commonwealth 
have paid the assessors under the provisions 
of this law, although it is not specifically 
provided therein that the county is liable. 
The Act of 1887 increased the compensation 
of assessors, but remained as silent as the 
Act of 1834 upon the question of who should 
pay for the services rendered. Under the 
Act of 1891 the assistant assessors have been 
paid out of the county funds, although there 
is no express authority for so doing. But, 


under the rule laid down by Justice Sterrett, 
the county is liable by necessary implica- 
tion. 

Section 4 of what is known as ‘‘ The Com- 
pulsory School Law’’ provides for the regis- 
tration of all children between the ages of 
eight and thirteen years, which enumeration 


is to be returned to the county commission- 
ers of the proper county, and by them certi- 
fied to the Secretary of the School Board of 
the proper district, whose duty it is to 
furnish the principal or teacher of each 
school with a correct list of all children in 
his district subject to the provisions of this 
Act. It is then further provided as follows : 
‘‘and the said assessors shall be paid a per 
diem compensation for their services, a sum 
equal to the compensation paid under exist- 
ing laws for assessors of election, said ser- 
vices not to exceed ten days.’’ 

All assessors are township officers, and 
they perform such duties as the law requires 
ofthem. It is part of their duty to make a 
valuation of property, both real and per- 
sonal, upon which taxes are levied. The 
registration of voters, the enrolment of men 
fit for military duty, the registration of 
births and deaths, and the enumeration of 
children between the ages of eight and 
thirteen years, are some of the duties to be 
performed by them under the provisions of 
various Acts of Assembly. The Act of 
1834 and its supplements provide for the 
valuation of property and the registration of 
voters. The r11th section of the Act of 
April 13, A. D. 1887 (P. L., 44), provides for 
enrolment of persons fit for military duty. 
The Act of June 6, A. D. 1893, provides for 
the registration of births and deaths by the 
district assessor. In the performance of all 
these duties, the assessors act under the 
supervision of the county commissioners, 
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and make a return to them of all work done 
under the provisions of law. 

In my view of the question, Section 4 of 
the Compulsory School Law, requiring the 
assessors to make an enumeration of school 
children between the ages named, is an en- 
largement of the powers and duties of dis- 
trict assessors, and, since the work is done 
under the supervision of the county com- 
missioners by authority of law, it seems to 
be a reasonable conclusion that the county 
is liable for the payment of the services 
rendered by the assessors. This construc- 
tion is strengthened by the fact that the 
district assessor makes the enumeration of 
school children at the same time he makes 
a valuation of property for purposes of taxa- 
tion and a registration of voters. The county 
is certainly liable for the time spent by the 
assessor in making a valuation of property 
and registration of voters, and, since the 
registration of school children is made at 
the same time, it would be very difficult to 
decide what portion of his time was spent in 
making the valuation of property, and how 
much of it was left to be devoted to the 
registration of school children. If the county 
should be held not liable for the payment of 
the services of assessors under the Compul- 
sory School Law, then would we have the 
anomalous situation of an assessor being 
paid by the county for part of a day spent 
in making a valuation of property for the 
purposes of taxation and the registration of 
voters, while part of the same day, spent in 
the enumeration of school children by the 
same officer, could not be paid out of the 
county funds. This certainly was not the 
intention of the law, and there is no rule 
known to me that will require such an in- 
terpretation of this Act of Assembly. This 
position is substantially sustained in thecase 
of Corr vs. Lackawanna County, 163 P.S., 57. 

It is argued, with some force, that the 
Compulsory School Law concerns cities, 
boroughs and townships, and that the 
county should not be liable for the enforce- 
ment of any of its provisions. While there 
may be something of equity in this position, 
it is legally unsound. The same objection 
could be raised as to the payment of assses- 
sors who make a valuation of the property 
in a district. It is the custom of nearly 
every school district in the Commonwealth 
to take the valuation of property made by 
the assessor and returned to the county 
commissioners as the basis of the tax levied 
for school purposes. It has never been con- 
tended, however, that the county should not 
pay the assessor for his services in making 
the valuation of property because the school 
district received the benefit of that service, 
and made its assessment of taxes upon the . 
valuation thus made. It was no doubt the 
intention of the framers of the Compulsory 
School Law to provide an easy and conven- 
ient method of obtaining the enumeration 
of the school children of each district be- 
tween the ages of eight and thirteen years. 
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It was apparent to the legislative body that 
this could be most readily done by the 
assessors at the same time they performed 
their other duties. Hence the law imposed 
this additional burden upon the district 
assessors, and required that they should 
make return of their work to the county 
commissioners, and provided the same com- 
pensation for that service as for other ser- 
vices under the law. To hold, under these 
circumstances, that the county is not liable 
for the payment of the district assessors in 
making the enumeration of school children, 
would be doing violence to every principle 
of justice and to all rules concerning the in- 
terpretation of statutes. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that the dis- 
trict assessor, in making the enumeration of 
school children and returning the same to 
the county commissioners, under the pro- 
visions of the Compulsory School Law, is 
entitled to receive his fer diem compensation 
for this service, taken in connection with 
such other services as he performs under the 
authority of law, out of the funds of the 
proper county. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. P. ELKIN, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


> 
THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


THE annual examinations at the State 
Normal Schools will be held as follows: 
West Chester, Tuesday, June oth, 9 a. m. 
Mansfield, Tuesday, June gth, 9 a. m. 
Edinboro, Monday, June 15th, 9 a. m. 
Slippery Rock, Monday, June 15th, 9a. 
East Stroudsburg, Monday, June 15, 9a. 
California, Wednesday, June 17th, 9 a. 
Kutztown, Wednesday, June 17th, 9a. 
Shippensburg, Monday, June 22nd, ga. 
Indiana, Monday, June 22nd, 9 a. m. 
Clarion, Monday, June 22nd, 9 a. m. 
Lock Haven, Wednesday, June 24th, 9a. 
Bloomsburg, Wednesday, June 24, 9 a. 
Millersville, Wednesday, June 24th, ga. 


————__<g>—— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

BERKs—Supt. Zeehman: At a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Berks 
County Teachers’ Union, we agreed to start 
a ‘‘ Teachers’ Circulating Library.’’ The 
books are to be kept in the Superintendent’s 
office. All teachers of the county can take 
out books for at least a month. The books 
must be of a nature suitable to the profes- 
sion of teaching. We seem to think that 
we can secure all the leading works on 
teaching ina year’s time. The committee 
is very enthusiastic over it. Some have 
promised to furnish five copies. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Numerous flag-rais- 
ings occurred in various parts of the county 
during the last month. The attendance in 
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many of our schools has been lessened by 
sickness. The Blair County Teachers’ As- 
sociation met at Bellwood, February 29. 
There was a good attendance and the discus- 
sions were interesting. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The Savings- 
bank system goes along quietly and in some 
sections the returns show continuous in- 
dustry. The Brandywine school in Penns- 
bury township, with only about fifteen 
pupils on the roll, has collected nearly $300 
since the system started in March, 1892. 
In Coatesville over $3,000 has been col- 
lected. To a large extent this represents 
money which would otherwise have been 
squandered. The connecting of the out- 
buildings with the school houses has been 
introduced in all the districts in West 
Goshen township except one. It works 
well. The arrangement at Philadelphia 
Road school house is well worth exami- 
nation by directors desirous of equipping 
rural schools so as to reduce obscenity toa 
minimum, and give pure morals and proper 
hygiene an opportunity to develop. 

CLARION—Supt. Beer: Local Institutes 
were held at Shidpenville, Foxburg, Callens- 
burg, and Cherry Run. The interest is still 
increasing. Dr. Holbrook, of the Clarion 
Normal, did good work for us at Callensburg. 
At Shippenville, R. R. Snyder, Rev. Wm. 
Frampton, and other citizens, took part; at 
Callensburg, Rev. King and Rev. Shaner 
made addresses, and at the other points 
many citizens participated ii the meetings. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Youngman: The 
new school-house at Ramey was dedicated 
March 2sth. A great crowd assembled to 
honor the occasion. Speeches, songs and 
recitations were the order of the day. The 
community may well be proud of the build- 
ing and the improved facilities for the edu- 
cation of the children which it affords. 

CoL_uMBIA.—Supt. Johnston: The last 
Local Institute for the year was held at Ber- 
wick, March 7th, for the township of Briar 
creek and borough of Berwick. Prof. C. H. 
Albert, of the Bloomsburg Normal School, 
gave two excellent addresses on ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Unfoldings’’ and on ‘‘ Moral Train- 
ing ;’’ Miss Haney gave a practical address 
on ‘‘ Music in Schools ;’’ essays were read 
by John Houck, Miss Sadie Hagenback, and 
E. S. Martz. A good class drill in geog- 
raphy and one in physical culture were 
given, and class work in chemistry by the 
class of ’96, Berwick High School. There 
were also recitations and singing by pupils 
of the various schools. The meeting was 
well attended and successful. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: An inter- 
esting educational meeting was held at the 
Hockersville school of Miss Eyster, on the 
evening of February 20th. H. H. Weakley 
was chairman and made an excellent ad- 
dress. An hour was occupied by the school 
and the rest of the time devoted to addresses 
by citizens and the County Superintendent. 
A number of other meetings and flag-rais- 
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ings were held, all well attended. 
School Board of Shippensburg purpose 
erecting a new building, designed to con- 
tain eight rooms, 27 x 33 feet, but only the 
four lower rooms will be furnished at 
present, the second floor being left in one 
room for assembly purposes until needed 
for school rooms. It is contemplated fitting 
a portion of the basement as a play and 
lunch room for the scholars in inclement 
weather. The building will cost about 
$9,000, and it is hoped will be ready for 
occupancy at the opening of the schools in 
September. 

DAUPHIN—Supt. McNeal: Our country 
schools have nearly all closed for the year. 
The work throughout the county, on all 
lines, has been carried forward quite suc- 
cessfully. Upper Swatara extended the 
term from seven to eight months. Jackson 
and Upper Paxton enlarged the play- 
grounds about several of their school build- 
ings. In Rush the yards were graded and 
fenced, and a set of the People’s Cyclopedia 
put into each school. Several districts 
purchased reference books and additional 
apparatus and appliances for carrying on 
the work of the schools. The teaching has 
never been more skillfully or more thor- 
oughly done than during the present term. 
The institute work has been carried on 
with marked success. Derry, South Han- 
over, East Hanover, Lower Swatara, Jack- 


son and Wayne have held monthly district 


institutes. Well-attended and enthusiastic 
local institutes were held at Williamstown, 
Wiconisco, Lykens, Gratz, Berrysburg, 
Millersburg, Halifax, Penbrook, Lingles- 
town, Piketown, Steelton and Royalton. 
In most of these meetings we had the as- 
sistance of instructors from abroad, and the 
teachers took an active part in the exercises. 
The semi-annual meeting of the School 
Directors’ Association was held at Hum- 
melstown, February 8th. The executive 
committee prepared an excellent programme 
that gave rise to interesting discussions on 
a number of practical school topics. Mr. 
E. C. Felton, General Superintendent of 
the Penna. Steel Works, was elected presi- 
dent, and Mr. C. A. Reehling re-elected 
secretary. 

ELK—Supt. Deveraux: Jones district, 
Horton, and Benzinger, each held a Local 
Institute, conducted by local talent. The 
teachers are very much interested in these 
meetings, and are taking an active part. 
The attendance is good, and the benefit de- 
rived by the teachers and exerted upon the 
community is undoubtedly great. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Zumbro: The final 
examination of pupils who completed the 
course of study in the ungraded schools was 
held March 21. Eighty-two were examined, 
and all except six passed and were awarded 
diplomas. The work done by these pupils 
was very satisfactory. Our schools, except 
those in the three boroughs, are nearly all 
closed, and we are pleased to say that the 
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workings of the graded system far exceeded 
our most sanguine expectations. 
FULTON—Supt. Chestnut: Many of our 
schools are now closed or closing. Of a 
total of seventy-eight schools, seventy- 
seven were visited twice and a few the 
third time. The general average of marks 
was much better than in previous years. 
JuNIATA—Supt. Marshall: A successful 
Local Institute was held at East Salem. 
The committee had a good programme. On 
Friday evening the work was done by 
directors, teachers and the County Superin- 
tendent. On Saturday evening Rev. A. N. 
Raven, of Mifflintown, delivered his popu- 
lar lecture, ‘‘ Some Neglected Life Lessons.’’ 
Rev. Raven has shown unusual interest in 
our Local Institutes, having lectured at 
Walnut, East Waterford and East Salem. 
His lecture is highly entertaining as well 
as instructive. All the schools except 
those of the boroughs are closed. There 
have been three changes of teachers in the 
county during the term. One teacher left 
the profession to became the ‘‘ queen of the 
home ;’’ another resigned on account of not 
being able to govern his school; while the 
third resigned to accept a more lucrative 
position. Successful teachers were elected 
to fill these vacancies, and the term was 
finished to the satisfaction of all interested. 
LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: On account 
of sickness and bad weather, some time was 
lost this month. On March 14th a Local 
Institute was held in Fell township, where 
some good work was done. The new build- 
ing in Taylor borough was dedicated March 
oth. A programme of music, recitations, etc., 
was rendered by the scholars, and short ad- 
dresses were made by members of the Board, 
the Principal of the schools, and the County 
Superintendent. The attendance was large. 
LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: During the 
year East Hempfield erected a modern, one- 
story, two-room house at Rohrerstown. The 
building is of brick, cellared, heated with 
hot air, and furnished with the best desks, 
blackboards, and appliances in the market. 
Conestoga township also put up one of the 
neatest school-houses, in its architectural 
plan, that may be found in the rural dis- 
tricts of the State. This building is frame, 
has two rooms, contains a directors’ and 
book room, and has a basement cellar under 
the whole house. Both houses have ample 
grounds, properly graded, and so planned 
as to insure the largest freedom and protec- 
tion to the pupils. In the single house built 
in Ephrata township the water-closets are 
put under the roof of the main house, and 
so constructed that pupils can reach them 
from the school-room without exposure to 
outside weather conditions. 
LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: All of our 
schools, excepting those of Jackson, Corn- 
wall, Independent and West Lebanon, have 
closed. Quite a number of our teachers are 
attending State Normal Schools or other in- 
stitutions of learning. A very successful 
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Institute was held at Kleinfeltersville by the | also Supt. Dean and one or two teachers 


teachers and directors of Millcreek and 
Heidelberg districts. Dr. B. F. Zerbe, one 
of the most progressive directors in the 
county, delivered an address which elicited 
commendation from all who heard it. The 
teachers did their work in a highly credit- 
able manner. The sixteenth anniversary of 
the Excelsior Literary Society of Avon was 
held March 27thin theevening. This society 
has won reputation for itself, and the an- 
niversary celebration added to its laurels. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Rupp: During this 
month I held five examinations for the ad- 
vanced pupils of South Whitehall, Weisen- 
burg, Lynn, N. Whitehall and Hanover. 
Those pupils who made an average of 70 per 
cent. and over were awarded a township 
certificate, signed by the President and Sec- 
retary of the Board, by the teacher and the 
County Superintendent. Those who made 
less than 70 were rejected. The examina- 
tions were somewhat easier than the teach- 
ers’ examinations of last year. In each case 
all the directors were present, and many of 
the patrons of the schools. 

LYCOMING—Supt. Becht : The mid-winter 
meeting of the Lycoming County Teachers’ 
Association was held at Hughesville on 
Saturday, February 22. It was probably 
the largest meeting in its history. The 
morning and afternoon sessions were de- 
voted to the discussion of educational ques- 
tions, and in the evening Fred. T. Ikeler, 
Esq., delivered an excellent lecture on the 
subject ‘‘ Agitators.’’ Principal Dundore, 
of Hughesville, arranged for the entertain- 
ment of the teachers who attended. Much 
of the success of the meeting was due to his 
untiring efforts. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Most of our 
country schools are closed. Several closed 
with entertainments. The Belleville school 
purchased a new Mason and Hamlin organ 
with money raised by entertainments. I 
spent considerable time in the Lewistown 
high school and was pleased with the teach- 
ing. The graduating class will consist of 
ten girls. I believe one of the most serious 
mistakes made in the employing of teachers, 
is to pay the inexperienced and unqualified 
the same compensation that the experienced 
and well-qualified teacher receives. 

MonroOE—Supt. Serfass: Local Institutes 
have been gaining popular favor throughout 
the county, and the teachers, with few ex- 
ceptions, have responded to their names 
whenever they appeared on the programme. 
I believe that the principle of self-activity 
applies to teachers as well as to pupils ; ac- 
cordingly the work of the Institutes was 
distributed among the teachers. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. 





Shipman: 


March 14th, a well-attended and interesting 
Local Institute was held at Springfield, in 
Coal township. Teachers’ meetings have 
been held in this district and several others 
every two weeks during the term. Several 
of the Mt. Carmel teachers were present, 





of Mt. Caimel borough. Annual grade 
sheets were placed in the hands of all the 
teachers, to be filled out and returned im- 
mediately after the closing of the term. 
These reports give information pertaining 
to classification, branches taught, relative 
standing of pupils, attendance and statisti- 
cal data that will greatly aid in making a 
more definite report of the schools at the end 
of the school year. Twenty central exami- 
nations were held March 28th, for all pupils 
in the advanced grade of country and village 
schools. These were conducted by com- 
mittees of teachers appointed by the Super- 
intendent. As far as heard from, the plan 
was a success; much interest was aroused 
in school-work. The country schools have 
abeut all closed, and many of the teachers 
have already gone to Normal Schools and 
other educational institutions to prepare 
themselves the better for next year’s work. 
PERRY--Supt. Arnold: Most of the country 
schools Ree this month, and several of the 
borough schools. It is to be regretted that 
these boroughs, at least, do not have longer 
terms. A term of seven, or even eight 
months, is not too long for the towns, 
which, at present, have only a six months 
term. Penn is the only township in the 
county having a term of over six months. 
On the whole, the year has been a very satis- 
factory one, and little complaint has been 
heard. We believe that the great majority 
of our teachers manifested a desire to im- 
prove and do good work. The attendance, 
except during February and March, was re- 
markably good. During the last two 
months much sickness prevailed in differ- 
ent parts of the county. Two schools in 
Kennedy’s Valley, Tyrone township, were 
compelled to close a few days before the end 
of the term on account of scarlet fever. Mr. 
Oliver Brown, for many years a director in 
Carroll township, died March 28th. 
SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: Held five 
Local Institutes, two in January and three 
in February—at Rington, Union township ; 
Sacramento, Hubley township; Red Church, 
West Brunswick township; Hetzel’s Church, 
Washington township; and Tower City. 
All these meetings were successful in every 
respect. Unusual interest was manifested 
by teachers and citizens. The large build- 
ings were filled to overflowing, and at sev- 
eral places many were turned away for want 
of standing room. The teachers and direc- 
tors of the various districts took an active 
part and favored the institutes with ad- 
dresses, essays, class-drills, special drills 
and music. Teachers exhibited creditable 
school-room work of pupils. Deputy Supt. 
Henry Houck, Dr. A. R. Horne, Dr. Eckels, 
Prof. A. C. Rothermel, and Prof. J. G. 
Krichbaum favored us with lectures. 
SoMERSET—Supt. Berkey: With the ex- 
ception of Meyersdale, Somerset and Berlin, 
all the schools of the county are now closed. 
The term reports from the teachers show an 
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excellent record of attendance and thorough 
grading throughout. Many of our teachers 
have already gone to one or other of the 
State Normal Schools as students. Meyers- 
dale is preparing to build a fine brick school- 
house of eight rooms, at a cost of about 
$15,000. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: All the schools 
have now been visited. Fewer failures have 
been found this year than ever before. 
Teachers and pupils seem to be much in 
earnest. Ina te districts the schools have 
already closed. ‘‘ Term reports’’ have been 
forwarded to all the teachers as the first step 
in the adoption of Supt. Berkey’s graded 
system. Prof. L. L. Ford, of Philadelphia, 
contemplates establishing a Teachers’ Sum- 
mer Normal and Special school at La Porte. 
He has associated with him Dr. G. F. Strad- 
ling and Prof. John W. Moyer, of the same 
city, and Dr. J. W. Bowlus, of Pittsburg. 
The success of the movement seems assured. 
The term will begin June -.29th, to continue 
six weeks. The school will prove a great 
benefit to our teachers. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: Pupils were ex- 
amined on the course of study and will re- 
ceive diplomas in the following districts: 
Gregg township, three; White Deer, four; 
New Berlin, one; Independent, one. Upon 
the whole, I have found the schools progress- 
ing finely. Less complaint has come to my 


notice this year than at any other time of 
my service as superintendent. 


I hope this 
may continue, so that my successor, upon 
his induction into office, may find the work 
in a satisfactory condition. 
VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: Five Local In- 
stitutes were held during February, all of 
which were well attended and full of inter- 
est, both to teachers and citizens. They 
were held at Sunville, Dempseytown, Polk, 
Cherrytree and Rockland. Two very suc- 
cessful meetings were conducted by the 
teachers of the schools of Petroleum Centre 
and Salem. Excellent programmes were 
carried out, including recitations by the 
pupils and speeches by citizens and promi- 
nent men of the county. The exercises in 
each place were concluded by the presenta- 
tion of handsome flags to the School Boards 
of Cornplanter and Cranberry districts re- 
spectively. These occasions are becoming 
quite numerous, and are very enjoyable. 
Venango county is not lacking in patriotism. 
WARREN—Supt. Putnam: Local Institutes 
were held during February, at Columbus, 
Russell, Sugargrove, Enterprise, and Kin- 
zua. A large number of teachers and pa- 
trons were present at each meeting, and 
much interest was manifested. On the even- 
ing of March 26th, an educational mass 
meeting was held in the borough of Warren. 
None but adults were admitted, and the 
Opera House was filled to overflowing. 
Five-minute speeches were made by those 
in school work and many of the leading 
citizens. The idea of the meeting was to 
bring the parents into closer touch with the 
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schools. The results were more important 
than had been anticipated; much good will 
certainly come from the meeting. Prof. W. 
IL, McGowan, of the Warren schools, de- 
serves great credit for inaugurating such a 
movement. Educational matters have been 
a leading topic of conversation since the 
meeting. A leading citizen has offered to 
fully equip a manual training school, if the 
directors will provide a suitable building. 
WAYNE—Supt. Kennedy: I have found 
schools for the most part in good condition. 
During the winter I have attended eight 
Local Institutes, and in addition to this have 
given seventeen evening lectures. 
BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: An unusual 
event of the month was a social gathering of the 
teachers and directors, with their wives, on 
February 21st. Last summer the Board pur- 
chased quite a full supply of physical apparatus; 
and it was early suggested that at some time the 
instructor in physics should entertain the di- 
rectors and teachers with an exhibition of la- 
boratory work. A programme was arranged, 
consisting of instrumental music, readings, re- 
citations, and the performance of a number of 
interesting and striking physical experiments. 
The occasion was an enjoyable one indeed, and 
wound up with an entertainment for the physi- 
cal man provided by the directors. 
BRADFORD—Supt. Miller: A City Institute 
was held on Thursday and Friday, March 26th 
and 27th. During the first half day the teach- 
ers of the different grades held separate meet- 
ings and discussed matters pertaining to the 
work of their grade. A number of patrons and 
members of the School Board attended the ses- 
sion and took part in the discussions. Supt. R. 
R. Rogers of the Jamestown, New York, schools 
gave an interesting talk to the teachers. The 
School Board at their last meeting decided to 
erect and equip two additional houses in the 
sixth ward. 
BRistoL—Supt. Booz: Forty-eight books were 
added to library, making the total number 465. 
CoLuMBIA—Supt. Hoffman: An educational 
rally was held in the opera house on the even- 
ing of January 24. A large number of the 
patrons and friends of our schools attended. 
Addresses were delivered by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer 
and Supt. Jos. S. Walton, of Chester county. 
The meeting was a success and will result in 
good to our schools. Dr. Schaeffer visited all 
of our schools while in town. 
DANVILLE—Supt. Houser: A 
versity Extension lectures on the ‘‘ Poets of the 
Revolution Age,’’ was given in the high school 
room by Dr. W. Clarke Robinson to the satis- 
faction of his hearers. Many are again inspired 
to prosecute their study of literature in the 
future. The high school course of study has 
been revised and the new one unanimously 
adopted. Three years’ work is now given in 
the natural sciences, two in Greek, German 
and literature, three in history, and four in 
mathematics and Latin. Besides this work are 
included economics, book-keeping, commercial 
law, and parliamentary law. The latter will 
be taught mainly in connection with the Lin- 
coln and Garfield literary societies of the school, 
which meet every week. 
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Du Bots—Supt. Greene: A district institute 
for Du Bois and the surrounding townships was 
held here February 14 and 15. Prominent ed- 
ucators were present, among whom were Dr. R. 
H. Holbrook, late of Lebanon, Ohio, and Co. 
Supt. A. M. Hammers, of Indiana. Supt. Ham- 
mers delivered one of his illustrated lectures on 
Friday evening to a large audience. With the 
proceeds of the lecture a $56 set of Johnson’s 
Universal Cyclopedia was purchased for the 
high school library. There were in all about 
sixty teachers present at the meeting, which 
was perhaps the best district institute ever held 
in this part of the county. Very satisfactory 
work is being done by teachers in all depart- 
ments. We have an earnest and conscientious 
corps of teachers throughout, Their aim seems 
to be to work in harmony with the superintend- 
ent and each other in promoting the welfare of 
the schools. I must say, the prosperity of the 
schools is beyond expectation. During the past 
month a teachers’ elocution and training class 
was organized and conducted by Mr. A. C. 
Lindsey, of the Emerson School of Expression, 
Boston. About twenty teachers took advantage 
of this opportunity of increasing their ability to 
teach reading. The improvement in the teach- 
ing of this branch is very apparent 

ERIE—Supt. Missimer: One of our school 
buildings, destroyed by fire a year ago, was re- 
built and enlarged from eight to ten rooms. It 
was re-opened this month. ‘The building is 
one of the finest in the country —ventilation, 
light, and interior arrangements perfect; con- 
tract price, $26,800. Another building of the 
same plan will be finished in June, and so be 
ready for use next September. 

FOSTER Twp. (Luzerne Co).—Supt. Gabrio: 
Our percentage of attendance has been reduced 
by sickness. Our local institutes are well at- 
tended by the teachers and citizens. The Dr. 
Surrowes Memorial Fund received attention at 
our last session. After some discussion it was 
decided to make a contribution, which will be 
sent in later. The walls of some of our school- 
rooms are shabby from age, but the teachers 
and pupils have come to the rescue with appro- 
priate pictures and decorations. Mental arith- 
metic, primary history, and primary geography 
are being pushed to the front. These are new 
branches in this township. 

HARRISBURG.—Supt. Foose: Plans have been 
adopted for the erection of a twelve-room school 
building in the eastern part of the city, fora 
twelve-room building in the northwestern part, 
and for a four-room annex to the Downey build- 
ing in the northern part. Steps have been 
completed for the annexation of a large portion 
of territory lying northwest of the city. This 
will add several thousand to our present popu- 
lation, and will considerably increase the en- 
rollment of the schools. 


HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: On the 22d of 


February we dedicated our handsome new 
building. Hazleton has honored herself in the 
erection of two modern and complete buildings 
within three years. The latter is a twelve-room 
brick structure, and cost something over $50,000; 
the High School building erected two years ago 
cost about $45,000. About 5000 persons were 


present at the dedication; the day was perfect 
for such an occasion, and enthusiasm and pa- 
triotism combined to give us a ‘high tide’’ 
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in educational affairs. The ‘“A’’ grammar 
school of the new building gave an entertain- 
ment in their auditorium which was attended by 
nearly 600 persons; the net receipts were 
$129.77, which will be used to purchase books 
for their library. 

HazLE Twe. (Luzerne Co).—Supt. Mulhall: 
The month of February offered exceptional op- 
portunities to teachers and superintendents 
having the proper desire to stimulate in pupils 
the sentiment of patriotism and the nobility of 
good citizenship, as exemplified in the lives of 
the great Americans born in this month— Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Longfellow, and others. The 
history of these illustrious men is rich in ma- 
terial for talks and lessons on American patriot- 
ism; and yet in how many schools is the occa- 
sion entirely ignored or the events altogether 
unthought of. Inthe course of my visits during 
the month I referred to these incidents in a 
number of schools, and it was a pleasure to note 
the interest that was manifested by the pupils 
in those little off-hand talks. The following 
questions have been assigned to our teachers 
to discuss at our next Institute: ‘‘How you 
introduce common fractions and how you teach 
the subject.’’ ‘‘ Your plan of teaching writing 
and how you secure good, careful writing, men- 
tioning the most difficult points met with in 
teaching it.’’ ‘‘Features and matters con- 
nected with discipline, methods, and general 
school-room work which you have found to 
give most trouble.’’ ‘‘ Busy work, the kind 
you use, how you use it, and when its valne.’’ 

HOMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall : A teachers’ In- 
stitute was held during the month, with a Fri- 
day evening session and two sessions on Satur- 
urday. Dr. R. H. Holbrook, of the Clarion 
State Normal School; Prof. J. D. Meese, of the 
California State Normal School; J. Q. A. Ir- 
vine, Principal Etnaschools; Supt. Samual Ham- 
ilton, and others, delivered addresses. Class 
drills in reading and beginning fractions were 
given by local teachers, forming one of the most 
interesting parts of the proceedings. The meet- 
ing was pronounced the best ever held here. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Benson: School visita- 
tions to the number of 476 were made during 
the month by directors, superiutendents and 
citizens. Many of the rooms were beautifully 
decorated on the 21st of February, and pro- 
grammes suited to the day following were ren- 
dered. A delegation from the G. A. R. Post 
visited the rooms and favored many of the 
schools with interesting and instructive talks. 
The Board is rapidly completing arrangements 
preliminary to the erection of anew High School 
building. 

MAHANOY Twe. (Schuylkill County).—Supt. 
Noonan: The attendance of pupils in our even- 
ing schools is quite encouraging, the average 
attendance since their opening two months ago 
being 310. Fourteen teachers are employed at 
a salary of $25 per month. The length of ses- 
sions is two and a half hours. Our ‘“‘ penny 
contributions’’ by the pupils on February 25th, 
in aid of the Dr. Burrowes Memorial Fund, 
netted $20.50, to which ¢10.25 was added by the 
teachers, making a total of $30.75. 

MIDDLETOWN.—Supt. Weber: The Board has 
asked the voters of Middletown for authority to 
increase the bonded indebtedness of the district 
$20,000 for the purpose of building an annex, 
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8o0x4o feet to our High School building. The 
proposed annex will give us six additional 
school rooms and a High School room on the 
third floor. As we have now four schools in 
rented rooms, the improvement is needed. The 
pupils of our High School bought the Century 
Dictionary and Encyclopedia in ten volumes, to 
be paid for out of the funds of the Literary 
Society. A year ago the society furnished the 
school with the International Encyclopedia in 
fifteen volumes. ‘‘ Heaven helps those that help 
themselves.’’ Our commencement exercises 
will be held on Tuesday evening, May toth, 
when twelve girls and four boys will receive 
High School diplomas. Between forty and fifty 
will be promoted from the Grammar rooms into 
the High School. During the past three years, 
over ninety per cent. of the pupils entering the 
high school, complete the course. Three pupils 
of the class of ’96 entered the Junior Class of the 
Cc. V. N. S., with the expectation of graduating 
in 1897. 

Mr. CARMEL—Supt. Dean: Profs. M. C. Ihl- 
seng and H. H. Stoek, of the Mining Depart- 
ment of State College, spent two days with us 
giving talks to our schools and educating our 
miners in evening talks made very plain by ex- 
periments. They are both hard-working men, 
full of life and interest, capable of inspiring a 
desire to secure more comforts for the miner, 
and showing how it may be done at less expense 
to the operators. Their visit to us will enable 
us to induce our pupils to remain longer in 
school, and, we hope, be the means of urging 
some to push up into higher education. Crowded 


- rooms again force us to build this summer an 


eight or ten-room building, and the necessary 
steps have been taken to push this work. Dur- 
ing this year music has been taught in all 
grades. Our teachers are trying to work up in 
music, feeling that the higher part of our na- 
ture should be cultivated as well as the money- 
making power. It is to be hoped that some 
arrangement can be made with neighboring 
towns, whereby we can have the benefit of a 
trained supervisor of music one week in a 
month. Churches are doing a certain work to 
elevate, and music in the schools has also a 
very important mission and becomes one of the 
strongest means of discipline. 

NEw CASTLE.—Supt. Kane: At the February 
meeting of the Board a committee was ap- 
pointed to secure plans for a new ten-room build- 
ing. Itis the intention of the Board to get the 
building under way as soon as possible, in order 
that it may be ready for occupancy by Septem- 
ber. Our teachers are becoming interested in 
the subject of ‘‘Child Study,” particularly with 
reference to the sight and hearing of the chil- 
dren in the schools. This subject was discussed 
at the general teachers’ meeting, and many 
have expressed a desire to form a Round Table 
for the discussion and study of this important 
subject. We hope to enlist some of the mothers 
and physicians in this work. 

NEWPORT Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Dewey: 
The teachers of Newport joined the Nanticoke 
teachers and held an interesting Institute, Feb- 
ruary 29th, in the Nanticoke high school build- 
ing. On Friday evening, Prof. Geo. P. Bible, 
of East Stroudsburg, delivered his lecture on 
“Elements of Success,’’ to a large and appreci- 
ative audience. He also recited several selec- 
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tions. Miss Jeannette Jones, of Nanticoke, 
gave a vocal selection that was well received. 
The audience seemed well pleased with the 
evening’s entertainment. The instructors on 
Saturday were Co. Supt. T. B. Harrison, on 
‘*Some Factors in Education ;’’ Prof. Bible, on 
‘*The Teacher's Experiences;’’ Prof. Chas. A. 
Albert, on ‘‘Educational Unfolding,’’ and 
** Moral Culture ’’—two talks; Mrs. Lucy Booth, 
supervisor of drawing in Newport township and 
in Scranton, a recitation and an address on 
“The Public School and its Influence,’’ and 
Prof. T. J. McConnon, of Wilkes-Barre, who 
performed a number of experiments in ele- 
mentary science. Several prominent teachers 
from neigh boring districts were present. The 
several addresses were rather practical than 
theoretical, and the teachers will undoubtedly 
be benefited. ; 
SUNBURY—Supt. Oberdorf: At the February 
election the two borou ghs, East Sunbury and 
Sunbury, by a practically unanimous vote de 
cided to consolidate, so that we now havea 
population of about 10,000, with a school pop- 
ulation of abont 2,000. The School Boards of 
the two boroughs will hereafter meet in joint 
session, but by a series of resolutions unani- 
mously adopted at a recent meeting of the 
united Boards, it was decided that the directors 
of the two districts should constitute a Board 
of Supervision, each in its own district, until 
the end of the present s« hool year; that each 
high school should have its separate commence- 
ment exercises as heretofore; that each Board 
should have charge of its own finances, issue 
orders, and settle all accounts 
1896, the auditors of each district auditing ac- 
counts to said date. and that after June Ist, the 
consolidated Boards should organize and make 
all necessary arrangements for the work of the 
next school year. It was unanimously agreed 
also to pro¢ eed at once to the selection of a site 
fora Central High School buildi ind to make 
all necessary arrangements for the erection of 
the same during the coming summer. Dr. 
Clarke Robinson is now delivering his Uni- 
versity Extension course of lectures on ‘‘ The 
Poets of the Revolution.’ The lectures are 


well attended, and so well liked that it is pro- 


posed to have a second course on Shakespeare. 
TYRONE—Supt. Kauffman: Quite a number 


of our teachers are maki irrangements to 
attend summer schools, that they may be better 
equipped for next year’s work. For the bene- 
fit of teachers who for various reasons cannot 
attend school elsewhere, there will be organized 
special classesin vocal music, drawing, methods, 
psycholog y and school arrangement. Those 
desiring a review of the common branches will 
have the opportunity to do so. Our schools 
are doing excellent work. Duringthemonth the 
initiatory steps were taken for the organization 
of anti-cigarette and anti tob cco leagues in our 
schools. Mrs. Frances B. Wharton, superinten- 

dent of Narcotics in the W. C. T. U. work, and 
Mrs. Jacob Boger, of Tyrone, aided us by their 
co-operation. Very many of our boys, iti fact, 
the majority of them, joined the league. Weare 
gratified and encouraged by the outlook in this 
important phase of our work. Our highschool 
is doing excellent work. The opposition to our 
four years’ Latin course is gradually dying away. 
Fourteen of senior class are studying Greek. 
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OH, WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH ROBIN? Aunt Ciara. 


Lively. From *‘Tue Nurssry.’’ 
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1. *¢ 4 what is the matter with Robi in, 1, That makes her cry round here all day? I think she must be in great 
2. “ He carried them home in his pocket; I saw him, from up in thistree : Ah me! how my lit -tle heart 
3. ‘* Nor I!” said the birds ina cho-rus: “A cru-el and mischievous boy! I pit - y his fa-therand 
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trou - ble,”’ Said Swallow to lit-tle Blue Jay. “I think she must be in great trou- ble, Said 
flut -tered For fear he would come androbme! Ah me! how my lit-tle heart flut-tered For 
moth - er; He surely ead muchjoy; I pit - y his fa-ther and moth-er; He 
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Swallow to little Blue Jay. “T know why the -§ ybin is cry - ing,’’ Said Wren with a sob in her 
fear he would come and rob me! “Oh, what little boy was so wick-ed / > Said Swallow, beginning to 
surely can’t give them much joy. I guess he forgot what a pleas-ure The dear lit-tle rob-ins all 
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guess he for-got thattherule is, To do as you would bedone 
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“A naugh-ty bold rob-ber has stol - en, Three 4 tle blue eggs from her 

“] wouldn’t be guil-ty of rob- bing A_ dear lit - tle bird’s-nest—not 
In ear - ly spring-time and in sum- mer, By beau -ti - ful songs that they 
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guess he for-got that from Heav - en There looksdownan All - See- ing 


—.. S. to last verse only. 


Preeclse, lpetss sles 


nest, A _naugh - ty bold rob-ber os stol - en Three 4 tle blue eggs from her nest. 
(ag I wouldn’t be guil-ty of rob-bing A_ dear lit-tle bird’s-nest—not I.” 
sing, In _ ear - ly spring-time and in sum-mer, By beau - ti - ful songs that they sing.” 
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guess he for- got that from Heav - en There looks down an All-See-ing Eye! 








